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CHAPTER  LXV. 

When  the  Springbok  weighed  anchor  and  left 
the  island,  a  solitary  form  was  seen  on  Telegraph 

When  she  passed  eastward,  out  of  sight  of  that 
point,  a  solitary  figure  was  seen  on  the  cliffs. 

When  her  course  brought  the  island  dead  astern 
of  her,  a  solitary  figure  stood  on  the  east  bluff  of  the 
island,  and  was  the  last  object  seen  from  the  boat 
as  she  left  those  waters  forever. 

What  Words  can  tell  the  sickening  sorrow  and 
utter  desolation  that  possessed  that  yearning 
bosom ! 

When  the  boat  that  had  carried  Helen  away  was  out 
of  sight,  he  came  back  with  uneven  steps  to  the  cave, 
and  looked  at  all  the  familiar  objects  with  stony  eyes, 
and  scarce  recognized  them,  for  the  sunshine  of  her 
presence  was  there  no  more.  He  wandered  to  and 
fro  in  a  heavy  stupor,  broken  every  now  and  then 
by  sharp  pangs  of  agony  that  almo.’t  made  him 
scream.  And  so  the  poor  bereaved  creature  wan¬ 
dered  about  all  day.  He  could  not  eat,  he  could 
not  sleep,  his  misery  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
One  day  of  desolation  succeeded  another.  And  what 
men  say  so  hastily  was  true  for  once,  “  His  life 
was  a  burden.”  He  dragged  it  about  with  him  he 
scarce  knew  how. 

He  began  to  hate  all  the  things  he  had  loved 
whilst  she  was  there.  The  beautiful  cave,  all  glori¬ 
ous  with  pearl,  that  he  had  made  for  her,  he  could 
not  enter  it,  the  sight  killed  him,  and  she  not 
there. 

He  left  Paradise  Bay  altogether  at  last,  and  an¬ 
chored  his  boat  in  a  nook  of  Seal  Bay.  And  there  he 
slept  in  general.  But  sometimes  he  would  lie  down, 
wherever  he  happened  to  be,  and  sleep  as  long  as 
he  could. 

To  him  to  wake  was  a  calamity.  And,  when  he 
did  wake,  it  was  always  with  a  dire  sense  of  reviv¬ 
ing  misery,  and  a  deep  sigh  at  the  dark  day  he 
knew  awaited  him. 

His  flesh  wasted  on  his  bones,  and  his  clothes  hung 
loosely  about  him.  The  sorrow  of  the  mind  reduced 


him  almost  to  that  miserable  condition  in  which  he 
had  landed  on  the  island. 

The  dog  and  the  seal  were  faithful  to  him  ;  used 
to  lie  beside  him,  and  often  whimpered ;  their  minds, 
accustomed  to  communicate  without  the  aid  of 
speech,  found  out.  Heaven  knows  how !  that  he  was 
in  grief  or  in  sickness. 

These  two  creatures,  perhaps,  saved  his  life  or  his 
reason.  They  came  between  nis  bereaved  heart  and 
utter  solitude. 

Thus  passed  a  month  of  wretchedness  unspeak¬ 
able. 

Then  bis  grief  took  a  less  sullen  form. 

He  came  back  to  Paradise  Bay,  and  at  sight  of  it 
burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

These  were  his  first  tears,  and  inaugurated  a  grief 
more  tender  than  ever,  but  less  akin  to  madness  and 
despair. 

Now  he  used  to  go  about  and  cry  her  name  aloud, 
passionately,  by  night  and  day. 

“  O  Helen  1  Helen !  ” 

And  next  his  mind  changed  in  one  respect,  and  he 
clung  to  every  reminiscence  of  her.  Every  morning 
he  went  round  her  haunts,  and  kissed  every  place 
where  he  had  seen  her  put  her  hand. 

Only  the  cave  he  could  not  yet  face. 

He  tried,  too.  He  went  to  the  mouth  of  it  again 
and  again,  and  looked  in ;  but  go  into  it  and  face  it, 
enysty  of  her  —  he  could*not. 

He  prayed  often. 

One  night  he  saw  her  in  a  dream. 

She  bent  a  look  of  angelic  pity  on  him,  and  said 
but  these  words,  “Live  in  my  cave,”  then  van¬ 
ished. 

Alone  on  an  island  in  the  vast  Pacific,  who  can 
escape  superstition  ?  It  fills  the  air.  He  tdok  this 
communication  as  a  command,  and  the  next  night 
he  slept  in  the  cave. 

But  he  entered  it  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  before 
dawn. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  plucked  up  courage  and 
faced  it  in  daylight.  But  it  was  a  sad  trial ;  he 
came  out  crying  bitterly  after  a  few  minutes. 

Still  he  persevered,  b^ause  her  image  had  bade 
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him  ;  and  at  last,  one  evening,  he  even  lighted  the 
lamp,  and  sat  there  looking  at  the  glorious  walls  and 
root  his  hapless  love  had  made. 

Gretting  stronger  by  degrees,  he  searched  about, 
and  found  little  relics  of  her,  —  a  glove,  a  needle,  a 
great  hat  she  had  made  out  of  some  large  leaves. 
All  these  he  wept  over  and  cherished. 

But  one  day  he  found  at  the  verj^  back  of  tlie 
cave  a  relic  that  made  him  start  as  if  a  viper  had 
stung  his  loving  heart.  It  was  a  letter. 

He  knew  it  in  a  moment.  It  had  already  caused 
him  many  a  pang ;  but  now  it  almost  drove  him 
mad.  Arthur  Wardlaw’s  letter. 

He  recoiled  from  it,  and  let  it  lie.  He  went  out 
of  the  cave,  and  cursed  his  hard  fate.  Bht  he  came 
back.  It  was  one  of  those  horrible  things  a  man  ab¬ 
hors,  yet  cannot  keep  away  from.  He  took  it  up 
and  dashed  it  down  with  rage  many  times ;  but  it 
all  ended  in  his  lighting  the  lamp  at  night,  and  tor¬ 
turing  himself  with  every  word  of  that  loving  let¬ 
ter. 

And  she  was  going  home  to  the  writer  of  that 
letter,  and  he  was  left  prisoner  on  the  island.  He 
cursed  his  generous  folly,  and  writhed  in  agony  at 
the  thought.  He  raged  with  jealousy,  so  that  his 
very  grief  was  blunted  for  a  time. 

He  felt  as  i'  he  must  go  mad. 

Then  he  prayed,  —  prayed  fervently.  And  at 
last,  worn  out  with  such  fierce  and  contending  emo¬ 
tions,  be  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  did  not  wake 
till  the  sun  was  high  in  heaven. 

He  woke ;  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the 
fatal  letter  lying  at  his  feet  in  a  narrow  stream  of 
sunshine  that  came  peering  in. 

He  eyed  it  with  horror.  This  was  then  to  haunt 
him  by  night  and  day. 

He  eyed  it  and  eyed  it.  Then  turned  his  face 
iiom  it ;  but  could  not  help  eying  it  again. 

And  at  last  certain  words  in  this  letter  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  an  affinity  to  another  piece  of  writing 
that  had  also  caused  him  a  great  woe.  Memory  by 
its  subtle  links  connected  these  two  enemies  of  his 
together.  He  eyed  it  still  more  keenly’,  and  that 
impression  became  strengthened.  He  took  the  let¬ 
ter  and  looked  at  it  close,  and  held  it  at  arm’s 
length,  and  devoured  it,  and  the  effect  of  this  keen 
examination  was  very  remarkable.  It  seemed  to 
restore  the  man  to  energy  and  to  something  like 
hope.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  triumphant  “  Ah !  ” 
burst  from  his  bosom. 

He  became  once  more  a  man  of  action.  lie  rose, 
and  bathed,  and  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  upon  the 
sands,  working  himself  up  to  a  daring  enterprise. 
He  took  his  saw  into  the  jungle,  and  cut  down  a  tree 
of  a  kind  common  enough  there.  It  was  wonderful¬ 
ly  soil,  and  almost  as  light  as  cork.  The  wood  of 
this  was  literally  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  to  which  Penfold  destined  it.  He  cut  a  great 
many  blocks  of  this  wood,  and  drilled  holes  in  them, 
and,  having  hundreds  of  yards  of  good  line,  attached 
these  (^uasi  corks  to  the  gunwale,  so  as  to  make  a 
life-boat  This  work  took  him  several  days,  during 
which  time  an  event  occurred  that  encouraged  him. 

One  morning  he  saw  about  a  million  birds  very 
busy  in  the  bay,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  spennaceti 
whale  come  ashore. 

He  went  out  to  her  directly  with  all  his  tools,  for 
he  wanted  oil  for  his  enterprise,  and  the  seal  oil  was 
exhausted. 

When  he  ggt  near  the  whale  in  his  boat,  he 
observed  a  harpoon  sticking  in  the  animal’s  back. 
He  cut  steps  with  his  axe  in  the  slippery  carcass. 


and  got  up  to  it  as  well  as  he  could,  extracted  it  by 
cutting  and  pulling,  and  threw  it  down  into  his  boat, 
but  not  till  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  stick  a 
great  piece  of  blubber  on  the  barbed  point  He 
then  sawed  and  hacked  under  difficulties,  being 
buffeted  and  bothered  with  thousands  of  birds,  so 
eager  for  slices,  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
avoid  the  making  of  minced  fowl ;  but,  true  to  his 
gentle  creed,  he  contrived  to  get  three  hundred¬ 
weight  of  blubber  without  downright  killing  any  of 
these  greedy  competitors,  though  M  buifetod  some 
of  them,  and  nearly  knocked  out  what  little  sense 
they  had.  He  came  ashore  with  his  blubber  and 
harpoon,  and,  when  he  came  to  examine  the  latter, 
he  found  that  the  name  of  the  owner  was  cat  deep¬ 
ly  in  the  steel,  —  Josh.  F ullalove,  J.  F ernandez.  Tliis 
inscription  had  a  great  effect  on  Robert  Penfold’s 
mind.  It  seemed  to  bring  the  island  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez,  and  humanity  in  general,  nearer  to  him. 

He  boiled  down  the  blubber,  and  put  a  barrel  of 
oil  on  board  bis  life-boat  He  had  a  ship’s  lantern 
to  burn  it  in.  He  also  pitched  her  bottom  as  far  as 
he  could  get  at  it,  and  provisioned  her  for  a  long 
voyage ;  taking  care  to  lash  the  water-cask  and 
beef-cask  to  the  fore-thwart  and  foremast,  in  case  of 
rough  weather. 

When  he  had  done  all  this,  it  occurred  to  him 
suddenly,  that,  should  he  ever  escape  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  get  to  England,  he  would  then  have  to 
encounter  difficulties  and  dangers  of  another  class, 
and  lose  the  battle  by  his  poverty. 

“  I  play  my  last  stake  now,”  said  he.  “  I  will 
throw  no  chance  away.” 

He  refleeted,  with  great  bitterness,  on  the  misery 
that  want  of  money  had  already  brought  on  him ; 
and  he  vowed  to  reach  England  rich,  or  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Pacific. 

This  may  seem  a  strange  vow  for  a  man  to  make 
on  an  unknown  island ;  but  Robert  Penfold  had  a 
powerful  understanding,  sharpened  by  adversity, 
and  Iiis  judgment  told  him  truly  that  he  possessed 
wealth  on  this  island,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
In  the  first  place,  knowledge  is  sometimes  wealth, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  island  was  a  thing  he 
could  sell  to  the  American  merchants  on  the  coast  of 
Chili ;  and  with  tliis  view,  he  put  on  board  his  boat 
specimens  of  the  cassia  and  other  woods,  fruit, 
spices,  pitch,  guano,  pink  and  red  coral,  pearl 
oysters,  shells,  cochineal,  quartz,  cotton,  &c.,  &c. 

Then  he  took  his  chisel,  and  struck  all  the  larger 
pearls  off  the  shells  that  lined  Helen’s  cave.  The 
walls  and  roof  yieldml  nine  enormous  pearls,  thirty 
large  ones,  and  a  great  many  of  the  usual  size. 

He  mafle  a  pocket  inside  his  waistcoat  to  hold  the 
pe.arls  safe. 

Then  he  took  liis  spade  and  dug  into  the  Spanish 
ship  for  treasure.  But  this  was  terrible  work.  The 
sand  returned  upon  the  spade  and  trebled  his 
labor. 

The  condition  to  which  time  and  long  submer¬ 
sion  had  reduced  this  ship  and  cargo  were  truly 
remarkable.  Nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  deck  but  a 
thin  brown  streak  that  mingled  with  the  sand  in 
patches ;  of  the  tlnlbers  nothing  but  the  uprights, 
and  of  those  the  larger  half  eaten  and  dissolved. 

He  dug  five  days,  and  found  nothing  solid. 

On  the  sixth,  being  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
he  struck  his  spade  against  something  hard  and 
heavy. 

On  inspection  it  looked  like  ore,  but  of  what 
metal  be  could  not  tell ;  it  was  as  black  as  a  coal. 
He  threw  this  on  one  side,  and  found  nothing  more  ; 
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but  the  next  day  he  turned  up  ‘a  smaller  frafpnent, 
which  he  tocA  home  and  cleaned  with  lime-juice. 
It  came  out  bright  in  places  like  siWer. 

This  discovery  threw  light  on  the  other.  The 
piece  of  black  ore,  weighing  about  seven  pounds, 
was  in  reality  silver  coin,  that  a  century  of  submer¬ 
sion  had  reduced  to  the  very  appearance  it  wore 
before  it  ever  went  into  the  furnace. 

He  dug  with  fresh  energy  on  this  discovery,  but 
found  nothing  more  in  the  ship  that  day. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  carry  off  a  few  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  pink  coral. 

He  got  some  fine  specimens;  and,  while  he  .was 
at  that  work,  he  fell  in  with  a  piece  that  looked  very 
solid  at  the  root  and  unnaturally  heavj'.  On  a 
nearer  examination  this  proved  to  be  a  foreign 
substance  incrusted  with  coral.  It  had  twined  and 
twisted  and  curled  over  the  thing  in  a  most  unheard- 
of  way.  Robert  took  it  home,  and  by  rubbing  here 
and  there  with  lemon-juice,  at  last  satisfied  himself 
that  this  object  was  a  silver  box  about  the  size  of  an 
octavo  volume. 

It  had  no  keyhole,  had  evidently  bepn  soldered 
up  for  greater  security,  and  Robert  was  left  to  con¬ 
jecture  how  it  had  come  there. 

He  connected  it  at  once  with  the  ship,  and  felt 
assured  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  save  it. 
There  it  had  lain  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  all  these 
years,  but,  falling  clear  of  the  sand,  had  been  em¬ 
braced  by  the  growing  coral,  and  was  now  a  curi¬ 
osity,  if  not  a  treasure. 

He  would  not  break  the  coral,  but  put  it  on  board 
his  life-boat  just  as  it  was. 

And  now  he  dug  no  more.  He  thought  he  could 
sell  the  galleon  as  well  as  the  island,  by  sample,  and 
he  was  impatient  to  be  gone. 

He  reproached  himself,  a  little  unjustly,  for  allow¬ 
ing  a  woman  to  undertake  the  task  of  clearing  him. 

“  To  what  annoyances,  and  perhaps  affronts,  have 
I  exposed  her,”  said  he.  “‘No,  it  is  a  man’s  business 
to  defend,  not  to  be  defended.” 

To  conclude :  At  high  tide  one  fine  afternoon  he 
went  on  board  with  Ponto,  and,  hoisting  his  foresail 
only,  crossed  the  bay,  ranging  along  the  island  till 
he  reached  the  bluff.  He  got  under  this,  and,  by 
means  of  his  compass  and  previous  observations,  set 
the  boat’s  head  exactly  on  the  line  the  ducks  used 
to  take.  Then  be  set  his  mainsail  too,  and  stretched 
boldly  out  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Time  seems  to  wear  out  everything,  even  bad 
luck.  It  ran  strong  against  Robert  Penfold  lor 
years :  but,  when  it  had  struck  its  worst  blow,  and 
parted  him  and  Helen  Rolleston,  it  rela.xed,  and  a 
tide  of  good  luck  set  in,  which,  unfortunately,  the 
broken-hearted  man  could  not  appreciate  at  the 
time.  However,  so  it  was.  He  wanted  oil ;  and  a 
whale  came  ashore.  He  wanted  treasure,  and  the 
sea  gave  him  a  little  back  of  all  it  had  swallowed  ; 
and  now  he  wanted  fine  weather;  and  the  ocean  for 
days  and  nights  was  like  peach-colored  glass,  dimpled 
here  and  there ;  and  soft  westerly  airs  fanned  him 
along  by  night  and  day. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  on  the  true  Pacific  Ocean,  at  a 
period  when  it  is  really  free  from  storms.  Still, 
even  for  that  latitude,  he  bad  wonderful  weather  for 
six  days ;  and  on  the  seventh  he  fell  in  with  a  schoon¬ 
er,  the  skipper  and  crew  of  which  looked  over  the 
bulwarks  at  him  with  wonder  and  cordiality,  and, 
casting  out  a  rope  astern,  took  him  in  tow. 

The  skipper  had  been  eying  him  with  amaze¬ 
ment  for  some  hours  through  his  telescope ;  but  he 


was  a  man  that  had  seen  a  great  many  strange 
things,  and  it  was  also  a  pmat  of  honor  with  him 
never  to  allow  that  he  was  astonished,  or  taken  by 
surprise,  or  greatly  moved. 

“  VVal,  stranger,”  said  he,  “  what  craft  is  that  ?  ” 
“The  Helen.” 

“  Where  d’  ye  hail  from  ’?  not  that  I  am  curious.” 
“From  an  unknown  island.” 

“Do  tell.  What,  another!  Is  it  any  ways 
nigh  ?  ” 

“  Not,  within  seven  hundred  miles.” 

“Je — rusalem!  Have  you  sailed  all  that  in  a 
cockle-shell  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why,  what  are  ye?  the  Wandering  Jew  afloat, 
or  the  Ancient  Mariner?  or  only  a  kinder  nauti¬ 
lus  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  a  landsman.” 

“  A  landsman  !  then  so  is  Neptune.  '^Vhat  is  your 
name  when  you  are  ashore  ?  ” 

“  Robert  Pcnfold.  The  Reverend  Robert  Pen¬ 
fold.” 

“  The  Reverend —  Je — rusalem  1  ” 

“  May  I  ask  what  is  your  name,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Wal,  1  reckon  you  may,  stranger.  I’m  Joshua 
Fullalove,  from  the  States,  at  present  located  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  !  ”  • 

“  Joshua  Fullalove  !  That  is  lucky.  I ’ve  got 
something  that  belongs  to  you.” 

He  looked  about,  and  found  the  harpoon,  and 
handed  it  up  in  a  mighty  straightforward  simple 
way. 

Joshua  stared  at  him  incredulously  at  first,  but 
afterwards  with  amazement.  He  handled  the  har¬ 
poon,  and  inquired  where  Robert  had  fallen  in  with 
it.  Robert  told  him. 

“You’re  an  honest  man,”  said  Fullalove,  “you 
air.  Come  aboard.”  He  was  then  pleased  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  on  his  strange  luck  in  having 
drifted  across  an  honest  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  “  I ’ve  heerd,”  said  he,  “  of  an  old  chap  as 
groped  about  all  his  life  with  a  lantern,  and  could  n’t 
find  one.  Let ’s  liquor.” 

He  had  some  celestial  mixture  or  other  made,  in¬ 
cluding  rum,  mint,  and  snow  from  the  Andes,  and 
then  began  his  interre^atories,  again  disclaiming  cu¬ 
riosity  at  set  intervals. 

“  \Vhither  bound,  honest  man  ?  ” 

“  'The  coast  of  Chili.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“  Trade." 

“  D’  ye  buy  or  sell  ?  Not  that  it  is  my  bnsineaa.” 
“  I  wish  to  sell.” 

“  What ’s  the  merchandise  ?  ” 

“  Knowledge,  and  treasure.” 

Fullalove  scratched  his  head.  “  Ha’n’t  ye  ^t  a 
few  conundrums  to  swap  for  gold  dust  as  well  ?  ” 
Robert  smiled  faintly :  the  first  time  this  six 
weeks. 

“  I  have  to  sell  the  knowledge  of  an  island  with 
rich  products :  and  I  have  to  sell  the  contents  of 
a  Spanish  treasure-ship  that  I  found  buried  in  the 
sancl  of  that  island.” 

The  Yankee’s  eyes  glistened. 

“  Wal,”  said  he,  “  1  do  busineas  in  islands  myself. 
I’ve  leased  this  Juan  Fernandez.  But  one  of  them 
is  enough  at  a  time.  I ’m  monarch  of  all  I  survey : 
but  then  what  I  survey  is  a  mixallaneous  bilin’  of 
Irish  and  Otaheitans,  that  it ’t  pizen  to  be  monarch 
of  And  now  them  darned  Irish  has  taken  to  con¬ 
verting  the  heathens  to  superstition  and  the  worship 
of  images,  and  breaks  their  heads  if  they  won’t :  and 
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the  heathens  are  all  smiles  and  sweetness  and  im¬ 
morality.  No,  islands  is  no  bait  to  me.” 

“  I  never  asked  you,”  said  Kobert.  “  What  I  do 
ask  you  is  to  land  me  at  Valparaiso.  There  I  ’ll  find 
a  purchaser,  and  will  pay  you  handsomely  for  your 
kindness.” 

“  That  is  fair,”  said  Fullalove,  dryly.  “  What  will 
you  pay  me  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  show  you,”  said  Robert.  He  took  out  of  his 
pocket  the  smaller  conglomeration  of  Spanish  coin, 
and  put  it  into  Fullalove’s  hand.  “  That,”  said  he, 
“  is  silver  coin  I  dug  out  of  the  galleon.” 

Fullalove  inspected  it  keenly,  and  trembled  slight¬ 
ly.  Robert  then  went  lightly  over  the  taffrail,  and 
slid  down  the  low  rope  into  his  boat.  He  held  up 
the  black  mass  we  have  described. 

“  This  is  solid  silver.  I  will  give  it  you,  and  my 
best  thanks,  to  land  me  at  Valpartuso.” 

“  Heave  it  aboard,”  said  the  Yankee. 

Robert  steadied  himself,  and  hove-  it  on  board. 
The  Yankee  caught  it,  heavy  as  it  was,  and  sub¬ 
jected  it  to  some  chemical  test  directly. 

“  Wal,”  said  he,  “  that  is  a  bargain.  I  ’ll  land  ye 
at  Valparaiso  for  this.  Jack,  lay  her  head  S.  S.  £. 
and  by  E.” 

Having  given  this  order,  he  leaned  over  the  taif- 
rail  and  asked  for  more  samples.  Robert  showed 
him  the  fruits,  woods,  and  shells,  and  the  pink  coral, 
and  bade  him  observe  that  the  boat  was  ballasted 
with  pearl  oysters.  He  threw  him  up  one,  and  a 
bunch  of  pink  coral.  He  then  shinned  up  the  rope 
again,  and  the  interrogatories  recommenced.  But 
this  time  he  was  questioned  closely  as  to  who  he 
was,  and  how  he  came  on  the  island  ?  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  so  shrewd  and  penetrating  that  his  forti¬ 
tude  gave  way,  and  he  cried  out  in  anguish,  “  Man, 
man !  do  not  torture'me  so.  Os  do  not  make  me 
talk  of  my  grief  and  my  wrongs  1  they  are  more 
than  I  can  bear.” 

Fullalove  forbore  directly,  and  offered  him  a 
cigar.  He  took  it,  and  it  soothed  him  a  little ;  it 
was  long  since  he  had  smoked  one.  His  agitation 
subsided,  and  a  quiet  tear  or  two  rolled  down  his 
haggard  cheek. 

The  Yankee  saw,  and  kept  silence. 

But  when  the  cigar  was  nearly  smoked  out,  he 
said  he  was  afraid  Robert  would  not  find  a  custom¬ 
er  for  his  island,  and  what  a  pity  Joshua  Fulla- 
love  was  cool  on  islands  just  now. 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Robert,  “  I  know  there  are  enter¬ 
prising  Americans  on  the  coast,  who  will  give  me 
money  for  what  I  have  to  sell.” 

Fullalove  was  silent  a  minute,  then  he  got  a  piece 
of  wood  and  a  knife,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  resig¬ 
nation. 

“  I  reckon  we  ’ll  have  to  deal.” 

Need  we  say  that  to  deal  had  been  his  eager  de¬ 
sire  from  the  first. 

He  now  began  to  whittle  a  peg,  and  awaited  the 
attack. 

“  What  will  you  give  me,  sir  ?  ” 

“  AVhat,  money  down  V  And  you  got  nothing  to 
sell  but  chances.  Why,  there ’s  an  md  cuss  atout 
that  knows  where  the  island  is  as  well  as  you  do.” 

“  Then  of  course  you  will  treat  with  him,”  Said 
Robert,  sadly. 

I  “  Darned  if  I  do,”  said  the  Yankee.  “  You  are 
in  trouble,  and  he  is  not,  nor  never  will  be  till  he 
dies,  and  then  he  ’ll  get  it  hot,  1  calc’late.  He  is  a 
thief  and  stole  my  harpoon ;  you  are  an  honest  man 
and  brought  it  back.  1  reckon  I  ’ll  deal  with  you 
and  not  with  that  old  cuss ;  not  by  a  jugful  1  But 


it  must  be  on  a  percentage.  You  tell  me  the  bea> 
ings  of  that  there  island,  and  I  ’ll  work  it  and  pay 
five  per  cent  on  the  gross.” 

“  Would  you  mind  throwing  that  piece  of  wood 
into  the  sea,  Mr.  Fullalove  ?  ”  said  Robert 

“  Caen’t  be  done,  nohow.  I  caen’t  deal  without 
whittlin’.” 

“  You  mean  you  can’t  take  an  unfair  advantage 
without  it.  Come,  Mr.  Fullalove,  let  us  cut  this 
short.  I  am,  as  you  say,  an  honest  and  most  unipr- 
tunate  man.  Sir,  I  was  fakely  accused  of  a  crime 
and  banished  my  country.  I  can  prove  my  inno¬ 
cence  now  if  I  can  but  get  home  with  a  great  deal 
of  money.  So  much  for  me.  You  are  a  member 
of  the  vainest  and  most  generous  nation  in  the 
world.” 

“  Wal,  now  that’s  kinder  honey  and  vinegar 
mixed,”  said  Fullalove ;  “  pretty  good  for  a  Brit¬ 
isher,  though.” 

“  You  are  a  man  of  that  nation,  which  in  all  the 
agonies  and  unparalleled  expenses  of  civil  war, 
smarting,  too,  under  anonymous  taunts  from  Eng¬ 
land,  did  yet  send  over  a  large  sum  to  relieve  the 
distres.ses  of  certain  poor  Englishmen  who  were 
indirect  victims  of  that  same  calamity.  The  act, 
the  time,  the  misery  relieved,  the  taunts  overlooked, 
prove  your  nation  superior  to  all  others  in  gener¬ 
osity.  At  least  my  reading,  which  is  very  large, 
affords  no  parallel  to  it,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
history.  Mr.  Fullalove,  please  to  recollect  that  you 
are  a  member  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  am  very 
unhappy  and  helpless,  and  want  money  to  undo 
cruel  wrongs,  but  have  no  heart  to  chaffer  much. 
Take  the  island  and  the  treasure,  and  give  me  half 
the  profits  you  make.  Is  not  that  fair  ?  ” 

Fullalove  wore  a  rueful  countenance. 

“  Dam  the  critter,”  said  he,  “  he  ’ll  take  skin  off 
my  bones  if  I  don’t  mind.  Fust  Britisher  ever  I 
met  as  had  the  sense  to  see  that.  ’T  was  ratther 
handsome,  wara’t  it  ?  Wal,  human  nature  is  deep ; 
every  man  you  tackle  in  business  larns  ye  something. 
What  with  picking  ye  out  o’  the  sea,  and  you  giv¬ 
ing  me  back  the  harpoon  the  cuss  stole,  and  your 
face  like  a  young  calf,  when  you  are  the  ’cutest  fox 
out,  and  you  giving  the  great  United  States  their 
due,  I ’m  no  more  fit  to  deal  than  mashed  potatoes. 
Now  I  cave :  it  is  only  for  once.  Next  time,  don’t 
you  try  to  palaver  me.  Draw  me  a  map  of  our 
island,  Britisher,  and  mark  where  the  Spaniard  lies: 
I  tell  you  I  know  her  name,  and  the  year  she  was 
lost  in :  lamed  that  at  Lima  one  day.  Kinder 
startled  me,  you  did,  when  you  showed  me  the  coin 
out  of  her.  Wal,  there’s  my  hand  on  haelf  profits, 
and,  if  I ’m  keen,  I ’m  squar’.” 

Soon  after  this  he  led  Robert  to  his  cabin,  and 
Robert  drew  a  large  map  from  his  models ;  and 
Fullalove,  being  himself  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
and  provided  with  proper  instruments,  aided  him 
to  finish  it. 

Next  day  they  sighted  Valparaiso,  and  hove  to 
outside  the  port. 

All  the  specimens  of  insular  wealth  were  put  oft 
board  the  schooner  and  secreted ;  for  F ullalove’s 
first  move  was  to  get  a  lease  of  the  island  from 
the  Chilian  Government,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
his  plan  to  trumpet  the  article  he  was  going  to 
buy. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  declined  to  take 
the  seven  pounds  of  silver.  He  gave  as  a  reason, 
that,  having  made  a  bargain  which  compelled  him 
to  go  to  Valparaiso  at  once,  he  did  not  feel  like 
chaiging  his  partner  a  fancy  price  for  towing  his 
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boat  thither.  At  the  same  time  be  hinted  that, 
after  all  this,  the  next  customer  would  find  him  a 
very  difficult  Yankee  to  get  the  better  of. 

With  th’is  understanding,  he  gave  Robert  a  draft 
for  £80  on  account  of  profits  ;  and  this  enabled  him 
to  take  a  passage  for  England  with  all  his  be¬ 
longings. 

He  arrived  at  Southampton  very  soon  after  the 
events  last  related,  and  thence  went  to  London, 
fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  position. 

He  bad  a  friend  in  his  long  beard,  but  he  dared 
not  rely  oii  that  alone.  Like  a  mole,  he  worked  at 
night 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Helex  asked  Arthur  Wardlaw  why  he  was  so 
surprised  at  the  prayer-book  being  brought  back. 
Was  it  worth  twenty  pounds  to  any  one  except 
herself? 

Arthur  looked  keenly  at  her  to  see  whether  she 
intended  more  than  met  the  ear,  and  then  said  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  rapid  effect  of  his  advertise¬ 
ment,  that  was  all. 

“  Now  you  have  got  the  book,”  said  he,  “  I  do 
hope  you  will  erase  that  cruel  slander  on  one  whom 
you  mean  to  honor  with  your  hand.”  • 

This  proposal  made  Helen  blush,  and  feel  very 
miserable.  Of  the  obnoxious  lines  some  were  written 
by  Robert  Penfold,  and  she  bad  so  little  of  his  dear 
handwriting.  “  I  feel  you  are  right,  Arthur,”  said 
she ;  “  but  you  must  give  me  time.  Then,  they 
shall  meet  no  eye  but  mine ;  and  on  our  wedding 
day  —  of  course  —  all  memorials  of  one  — .” 
Tears  completed  the  sentence. 

Arthur  VVardlaw,  raging  with  jealousy  at  the 
absent  Penfold,  as  heretofore  Penfold  had  raged  at 
him,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  hurried  away,  while 
Helen  was  locking  up  the  prayer-book  in  her  desk. 
By  this  means  he  retained  Helen’s  pity. 

He  went  home  directly,  mounted  to  his  bedroom, 
unlocked  a  safe,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  it.  His 
hand  encountered  a  book;  he  drew  it  out  with  a 
shiver,  and  gazed  at  it  with  terror  and  amaze¬ 
ment. 

It  was  the  prayer-book  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
Square  and  locked  up  in  that  safe.  Yet  that  very 
prayer-book  had  been  restored  to  Helen  before  his 
eyes,  and  was  now  locked  up  in  her  desk.  He  sat 
down  with  the  book  in  bis  hand,  and  a  great  dread 
came  over  him. 

Hitherto  Candor  and  Credulity  only  had  been 
opposed  to  him,  but  now  Cunning  had  entered  the 
field  against  him ;  a  master-band  was  co-operating 
with  Helen. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  she  seemed  unconscious  of 
that  co-operation.  Had  Robert  Penfold  found  his 
way  home  by  some  strange  means?  Was  he  watch¬ 
ing  over  her  in  secret  ? 

He  had  the  woman  he  loved  watched  night  and 
day,  but  no  Robert  Penfold  was  detected. 

He  puzzled  his  brain  night  and  day,  and  at  last 
he  conceived  a  plan  of  deceit  which  is  common  | 
enough  in  the  East,  where  Lying  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  was  new  in  this  country,  we  believe,  and 
we  hope  to  Heaven  we  shall  not  the  means  of 
importing  it. 

An  old  clerk  of  his  father’s,  now  superannuated 
and  pensioned  off,  had  a  son  upon  the  stage,  in  a 
very  mean  position.  Once  a  year,  however,  and  of 
course  in  the  dog-days,  he  had  a  kind  of  benefit  at 


his  suburban  theatre;  that  is  to  say,  the  manager 
allowed  him  to  sell  tickets,  and  take  half  the  price 
of  them.  He  persuaded  Arthur  to  take  some,  and 
even  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  an  hour.  The  man 
played  a  little  part,  of  a  pompous  sneak,  with  some 
approach  to  Nature.  He  seemed  at  home. 

Arthur  found  this  man  out;  visited  him  at  his 
own  place.  lie  was  very  poor,  and  mingled  pom¬ 
posity  with  obsequiousness,  so  that  Arthur  felt  con¬ 
vinced  he  was  to  be  bought,  body  and  soul,  what 
there  was  of  him. 

He  sounded  him  accordingly,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  man  agreed  to  perform  a  part  for  him. 

Arthur  wrote  it,  and  they  rehearsed  it  together. 
.Vs  to  the  dialogue,  that  was  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  varied  considerably  according  to  the  cues, 
which  could  be  foreseen  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
not  precisely,  since  they  were  to  be  given  by  Helen 
Rolleston,  who  was  not  in  the  secret. 

But  whilst  this  plot  was  fermenting,  other  events 
happened,  with  rather  a  contrary  tendency;  and 
these  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we  go  back  to 
Nancy  Rouse’s  cottage,  where  indeed  we  have  kept 
Joseph  Wylie  in  an  uncomfortable  position  a  very 
long  time. 

Mrs.  James,  from  next  door,  was  at  last  admitted 
into  Nancy’s  kitchen,  and  her  first  word  was,  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  know  what  I ’m  come  about,  ma’am.” 

“  Which  it  is  to  return  me  the  sass-pan  you  bor¬ 
rowed,  no  doubt,”  was  Nancy’s  ingenuous  reply. 

“  No,  ma’am.  But  I  ’ll  send  my  girl  in  with  it, 
as  soon  as  she  have  cleaned  it,  you  may  depend.” 

“  Thank  ye,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  again.” 

“  You  ’re  not  afeard  I  shall  steal.it,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  La,  bless  the  woman !  don’t  fly  out  at  a  body 
like  that.  I  can’t  afford  to  give  away  my  sass- 
pan.” 

“  Sass-pans  is  not  in  my  head.” 

“  Nor  in  your  hand  neither.” 

“  I ’m  come  about  my  lodger ;  a  most  respectable 
gentleman,  which  he  have  met  with  an  accident. 
He  did  but  go  to  put  something  away  in  the  chim- 
bley,  which  he  is  a  curious  gent,  and  has  travelled  a 
gO(^  deal,  and  learned  the  foreigi^  customs,  when 
his  hand  was  caught  in  the  brick-work,  somehows, 
and  there  he  is  hard  and  fast.” 

“  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  ?  ”  said  Nan¬ 
cy  to  the  mite,  severely. 

“  No,”  said  the  mite,  with  a  countenance  of  pol¬ 
ished  granite. 

“  La,  bless  me !  ”  said  Nancy,  with  a  sudden  start, 
“  Why,  is  she  talking  about  the  thief  as  you  and  I 
catched  putting  his  hand  through  the  wall  into 
my  room,  and  made  him  fast  again  the  policeman 
comes  round  ?  ” 

“Thief!”  cried  Mrs.  James:  “no  more  a  thief 
than  I  am.  Why,  sure  you  would  n’t  ever  be  so 
cruel !  O  dear !  O  dear !  Spite  goes  a  far  length. 
There,  take  an’  kill  me,  do,  and  then  you  ’ll 
be  easy  in  your  mind.  Ah,  little  my  poor  father 
thought  as  ever  I  should  come  down  to  letting 
lodgings,  and  being  maltreated  this  way  I  I  am —  ” 

“  VV’ho  is  a  m^treating  of  ye  ?  NVby,  you  ’re 
dreaming.  Have  a  drop  o’  gin  ?  ” 

“  With  them  as  takes  the  police  to  my  lodger  ? 
It  would  choke  me  1  ” 

“  Well,  have  a  drop,  and  we  ’ll  see  about  it.” 

“  You  ’re  very  kind,  ma’am,  I ’m  sure.  Heaven 
knows  I  need  it  1  Here ’s  wishing  you  a  good  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  towards  burying  all  unkindness.” 

“  Which  you  means  drounding  of  it.” 

“  Ah,  you  ’re  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  ma’am. 
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and  always  in  good  spirits.  But  your  troubles  is  to 
come,  i ’m  a  widdy.  You  will  let  me  see  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  lodger,  ma’am  V  ” 

“  AV'hy  not  ?  \Ve’ll  go  and  have  a  look  at  him.” 

Accoi^ingly,  the  three  women  and  the  mite  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  little  room;  Nancv  turned  the  gas 
on,  and  then  they  inspected  the  imprisoned  hand. 
Mrs.  James  screamed  with  dismay,  and  Nancy  asked 
her  drily  whether  she  was  to  blame  for  seizing  a 
hand  w!i:  u  had  committed  a  manifest  trespass. 

“  You  !ve  got  the  rest  of  his  body,”  said  she, 
“  but  this  here  hand  belongs  to  me.” 

“  Lord,  ma’am,  what  could  he  take  out  of  your 
chimbley,  without  ’t  was.  a  handful  of  soot  V  Do, 
pray,  let  me  loose  him.” 

“  Not  till  1  have  said  two  words  to  him.” 

“  But  how  can  you  V  He  is  n’t  here  to  speak  to,  — 
only  a  morsel  of  him.” 

“  I  can  go  into  your  house  and  speak  to  him.” 

Mrs.  .James  demurred  to  that ;  but  Naucy  stood 
firm ;  Mrs.  James  yielded.  Nancy  whispered  her 
myrmidons,  and,  in  a  few  minut^,  was  standing 
by  the  prisoner,  a  reverend  person  in  dark  specta¬ 
cles,  and  a  gray  beard,  that  created  commiseration, 
or  would  have  done  so,  but  that  this  stroke  of  ill- 
fortune  had  apparently  fallen  upon  a  great  philoso¬ 
pher.  He  had  contrived  to  get  a  seat  under  him, 
and  was  smoking  a  pipe  with  admirable  sang-froid. 

At  sight  of  Nancy,  however,  he  made  a  slight 
motion,  as  if  he  would  not  object  to  follow  his  im¬ 
prisoned  nand  through  the  party  wall.  It  was  only 
tor  a  moment;  the  next,  he  smoked  imperturbably. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Nancy,  “  I  hopes  you  are  com¬ 
fortable  V  ” 

“  Thank  ye,  miss ;  yes.  I ’m  at  a  double  sheet- 
anchor.” 

“  Why  do  you  call  me  miss  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Because  you  are  so  young  and 
pretty.” 

“  That  will  do.  I  only  wanted  to  hear  the  sound 
of  your  voice,  Joe  Wylie.”  And  with  the  word  she 
snatched  his  wig  off  with  one  hand,  and  his  beard 
with  the  other,  and  revealed  his  true  features  to  his 
astonished  landlady. 

“  There,  mum,”  said  she,  “  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
lodger.”  She  tapijeil  the  chimney  three  times  with 
the  poker,  and,  telling  Mr.  Wylie  she  had  a  few  words 
to  say  to  him  in  private,  retired  for  the  present. 
Mrs.  James  sat  down  and  mourned  the  wickedness 
of  mankind,  the  loss  of  her  lodger  (who  would  now 
go  bodily  next  door  instead  of  sending  his  hand), 
and  the  better  days  she  had  by  iteration  brought 
herself  to  believe  she  had  seen. 

Wylie  soon  entered  Nancy’s  house,  and  her  first 
question  was,  “  The  £2,000,  how  did  you  get  them  ?  ” 

“  No  matter  how  I  got  tlicm,”  said  Wylie,  sulkily. 
“  What  have  you  done  with  them  ?  ” 

“  Put  them  away.” 

“  That  is  all  right.  I ’m  blest  if  I  did  n’t  think 
they  were  gone  forever.” 

“  I  wish  they  had  never  come.  Ill  gotten  money 
is  a  curse.”  Then  she  taxed  him  with  scuttling  the 
Proserpine,  and  asked  him  whether  that  money  had 
not  been  the  bribe.  But  Joe  was  obdurate.  “  I 
never  split  on  a  friend,”  said  he.  “  And  you  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself,  you  would  n’t  splice 
without  £2,000.  I  loved  you,  an<i  I  got  it  how  I 
could.  D’  ye  think  a  poor  fellow  like  me  can  make 
£2,000  in  a  voyage  by  hauling  in  ropes;  and  tying 
true-lovers’  knots  in  the  tbretop.” 

Nancy  had  her  answer  ready;  but  this  remem¬ 
brance  pricked  her  own  conscience  and  paved  the 


way  to  a  reconciliation.  Nancy  had  no  high-flown 
notions.  She  loved  money,  but  it  must  be  got  with¬ 
out  palpable  dishonesty ;  per  contra,  she  was  not 
going  to  denounce  her  sweetheart,  but  then  again  she 
would  not  marry  him  so  long  as  he  differed  with  her 
about  the  meaning  of  the -eighth  commandment 
This  led  to  many  arguments,  some  of  them  warm, 
some  afl'ectionate ;  and  so  we  leave  Mr.  ^Vylie  under 
the  -slow  but  salutary  influence  of  love  an»l  unpre¬ 
tending  probity.  He  continued  to  lodge  next  door. 
Nancy  would  only  receive  him  as  a  visitor. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Hklex  had  complained  to  Arthur,  of  all  people, 
that  she  was  watched  and  followcil ;  she  even  asked 
him  whether  that  was  not  the  act  of  some  enemy. 
Arthur  smiled,  and  said,  ”  Take  my  word  for  it,  it 
is  only  some  foolish  admirer  of  your  beauty;  he 
wants  to  know  your  habits,  in  hopes  of  tailing  in 
with  you;  you  had  better  let  me  go  out  with  you 
fur  the  next  month  or  so ;  that  sort  of  thing  will 
soon  die  away.” 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  injudicious 
revelation,  Helen  was  watched  with  greater  skill 
and  subtlety,  and  upon  a  plan  well  calculated  to 
disarm  suspicion ;  a  spy  watched  the  door,  ami  by  a 
signal  unintelligible  to  any  but  his  confederate, 
whom  Helen  could  not  jwssibly  see,  set  the  latter  on 
her  track.  They  kept  this  game  up  unobserved  for 
several  days,  but  learned  nothing,  for  Helen  was  at  a 
standstill.  At  last* they  got  caught,  and  by  a  truly  fem¬ 
inine  stroke  of  observation.  A  showily  dressed  man 
peeped  into  a  shop  where  Helen  was  buying  gloves. 

With  one  glance  of  her  woman’s  eye  she  recog¬ 
nized  a  large  breastpin  in  the  worst  possible  t.aste ; 
thence  her  eye  went  up  and  recognized  the  features 
of  her  seedy  follower,  though  he  was  now  dressed  up 
to  the  nine.  She  withdrew  her  eye  directly,  com¬ 
pleted  her  purchase,  and  went  home,  brooding  de¬ 
fence  and  vengeance. 

That  evening  she  dined  with  a  lady  who  had  a 
large  acquaintance  with  lawyers,  and  it  so  happened 
that  Mr.  Tollemache  and  Mr.  Hennessy  were  both 
of  the  party.  Now,  when  these  geiitlemen  saw  Helen 
in  full  costume,  a  ({ueen  in  form  as  well  as  face,  coro- 
neted  with  her  island  pearls,  environed  with  a  halo 
of  romance,  and  courted  by  women  as  well  as  men, 
they  looked  up  to  her  with  astonishment,  and  made 
up  to  her  in  a  very  different  style  from  that  in 
which  they  had  received  her  visit,  'rollernache  she 
received  coldly;  he  had  defended  Robert  Penfold 
feebly,  and  she  hated  him  for  it.  Hennc.ssy  she  re¬ 
ceived  graciously,  and,  remem’oering  Robert’s  pre¬ 
cept  to  be  supple  as  a  woman,  bewitched  him.  He 
was  good-natured,  able,  and  vain.  By  eleven 
o’clock  she  had  enlisted  him  in  her  service.  When 
she  had  comjuered  him,  she  said,  slyly,  “  But  I  ought 
not  to  speak  of  these  things  to  you  except  through  a 
solicitor.” 

“  That  is  the  general  rule,”  said  the  learned  coun¬ 
sel  ;  “  but  in  this  case  no  dark  body  must  come  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  sun.” 

In  short  he  entered  into  Penfold’s  case  with  such 
well-feigned  warmth,  to  please  the  beauteous  girl,  that 
at  last  she  took  him  by  the  horns  and  consulted. 

“  I  am  followfed,”  said  she. 

“I  have  no  doubt  you  are  ;  and  on  a  large  scale  ; 
if  there  is  room  for  another,  I  should  be  gl:^  to  join 
the  train.”  . 

“  Ha  1  ha !  I  ’ll  save  you  the  trouble.  I  ’ll  meet 
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you 'half-way.  But,  to  be  seriouii,  I  am  watched, 
spied,  and  followed  by  some  enemy  to  that  good 
friend  whose  sacred  cause  we  have  undertaken. 
Forgive  me  for  saying  ‘  we.’  ” 

“  1  am  too  proud  of  the  companionship  to  let  you 
off.  ‘  AVe  ’  is  the  word.” 

“  Then  advise  me  what  to  do.  I  want  to  retal¬ 
iate.  I  want  to  discover  who  is  watching  me,  and 
why.  Can  you  advise  me  V  'Will  you  ?  ” 

The  counsel  reflected  a  moment,  and  Helen,  who 
watched  him,  remarked  the  power  that  suddenly 
came  into  his  countenance  and  brow. 

“  You  must  watch  the  spies.  I  have  influence  in 
Scotland  Yard,  and  will  get  it  done  for  you.  If 
you  went  there  yourself,  they  would  cross-e.xamine 
you  and  decline  to  interfere.  I  ’ll  go  myself  for  you, 
and  put  it  in  a  certain  light.  An  able  detective 
will  call  on  ^'ou :  give  him  ten  guineas,  and  let  him 
into  your  views  in  confidence ;  then  he  will  work 
the  public  machinery  for  you.” 

“•O  Mr.  llennessy,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  ” 

“  By  succeeding.  I  hate  to  fail :  and  now  your 
cause  is  mine.” 

Next  day  a  man  with  a  hooked  nose,  a  keen  black 
eye,  and  a  solitary  foible  (Mosaic),  calfed  on  Helen 
Kolleston,  and  told  her  he  was  to  take  her  instruc¬ 
tions.  She  told  him  she  was  watched,  and  thought 
it  was  done  to  baffle  a  mission  she  had  underta¬ 
ken  :  but,  having  got  so  far,  she  blushed  and  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“  The  more  you  tell  me,  miss,  the  more  use  I  can 
be,”  said  Mr.  Burt. 

Thus  -encouraged,  and  also  remembering  Mr. 
Heunes-sy’s  advice,  she  gave  Mr.  Burt,  as  coldly  as 
she  could,  an  outline  of  Robert  Penfold’s  case,  and 
of  the  exertions  she  had  made,  and  the  small  re¬ 
sult. 

Burt  listened  keenly,  and  took  a  note  or  two ;  and, 
when  she  had  done,  he  told  her  something  in  re¬ 
turn. 

“  jMiss  Holleston,”  said  he,  “  I  am  the  officer  that 
arrested  Robert  Fenfold.  It  cost  me  a  grinder,  that 
he  knocked  out.” 

“  O,  dear !  ”  said  Helen,  “  how  unfortunate  !  Then 
I  fear  I  cannot  reckon  on  your  services.” 

“  Why  not,  miss  ?  What,  do  you  think  I  hold 
spite  against  a  poor  fellow  for  defending  himself? 
Besides,  Mr.  Penfold  wrote  me  a  very  proper  note. 
Certainly  for  a  parson  the  gent  is  a  very  quick  hit¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  wrote  very  square ;  said  he  hoped  I 
would  allow  for  the  surprise  and  the  agitation  of  an 
innocent  man ;  sent  me  two  guineas  too,  and  said  he 
would  make  it  twenty  but  he  was  poor  as  well  as 
unfortunate;  that  letter  has  stuck  in  my  gizzard 
ever  since ;  can’t  see  the  color  of  felony  in  it.  Your 
felon  is  never  in  a  fault;  and,  if  he  wears  a  good 
Coat,  he  is  n’t  given  to  show  fight.” 

“  It’  was  very  improper  of  him  to  strike  you,” 
said  Helen,  “  and  very  noble  of  you  to  forgive  it. 
Make  him  still  more  ashamed  of  it :  lay  him  under 
a  det'p  obligation.” 

“  If  he  is  innocent.  I’ll  try  and  prove  it,”  said  the 
Detective.  He  then  asked  her  if  she  had  taken  notes. 
She  said  she  had  a  diary.  He  begged  to  see  it. 
She  felt  inclined  to  withhold  it,  oecause  of  the 
comments ;  but,  remembering  that  this  was  woman¬ 
ish,  and  that  Robert’s  orders  to  her  were  to  be 
manly  on  such  occasions,  she  produced  her  diary. 
Mr.  Burt  read  it  very  carefully,  and  told  her  it  was  a 
very  promising  case.  “  You  have  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  thought,”  he  said.  “  You  have  netted 
the  Jish” 


CHAPTER  LXVHL 

“  I !  NETTED  the  fish  !  what  fish  ?  ” 

“  The  man  who  forged  the  promissory  note.” 

“O  Mr.  Burt!” 

“  The  same  man  that  forged  the  newspaper 
extracts  to  deceive  you  forged  the  promissory  note 
years  ago,  and  the  man  who  is  setting ’spies  on  you 
is  the  man  who  forged  those  extracts;  So  we  are 
sure  to  nail  him.  He  is  in  the  net ;  and  very  much 
to  your  credit.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  I  ’ll  tell  you 
more -about  it  to-morrow.  You  must  order  yqur 
carriage  at  one  o’clock  to-morrow  and  drive  down 
to  Scotland  Yard ;  go  into  the  yard,  and  you  will  see 
me;  follow  me  without  a  word.  AVhen  you  go 
back,  the  other  spies  will  be  so  frightened,  they  inll 
go  off  to  their  employer,  and  so  we  shall  nail  him.” 

Helen  complied  with  their  instructions"  strictly, 
and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Mr.  Burt  to  work. 
She  had  been  home  about  halt"  an  hour,  when  the 
Servant  brought  her  up  a  message  saying  that  a  man 
wanted  to  speak  to  her.  “  Admit  him,”  said  Helen. 
“  He  is  dressed  very  poor,  miss.”  “  Never  mind  ; 
send  him  to  me.”  She  was  afraid  to  reject  anybody 
now,  lest  she  might  turn  her  back  on  information. 

A  man  presented  himself  in  well-worn  clothes, 
with  a  wash-leather  face  and  close-shaven  chin ;  a 
little  of  his  forehead  was  also  shaven.  “  Madam, 
my  name  is  Hand.”  Helen  started.  “  I  have  al¬ 
ready  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Helen,  ej-ing  him  with  fear  and 
aversion. 

“  Madam,  I  am  come  ”  —  (he  hesitated)  —  “I  am 
an  unfortunate  man.  "Weighed  down  by  remorse  for 
a  thoughtless  act  that  has  ruined  an  innocent  man, 
and  nearly  cost  my  worthy  employer  his  life,  I  come 
to  expiate  as  far  as  in ‘me  lies.  But  let  me  be  brief, 
and  hurry  over  the  tale  of  shame.  I  was  a  clerk  at 
Wardlaw’s  office.  A  bill-broker  called  Adams  was 
talking  to  me  and  my  fellow-clerks,  and  boasting  that 
nobody  could  take  him  in  with  a  feigned  signature. 
Bets  were  laid ;  our  vanity  was  irritated  by  his  pre¬ 
tension.  It  was  my  fortune  to  overhear  my  young 
master  and  his  friend  Robert  Penfold  speak  about  a 
loan  of  two  thousand  pounds.  In  an  evil  hour  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  tempter,  and  wrote  a  forged  note  for 
that  amount.  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Penfold ;  he  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  Adams,  and  it  was  cashed.  I  intended, 
of  course,  to  call  next  day,  and  tell  Mr.  Penfold,  and 
take  him  to  Adams,  and  restore  the  money,  and  get 
back  the  note.  It  was  not  due  for  three  months. 
Alas !  that  very  day  it  fell  under  suspicion.  Mr. 
Penfold  was  arrested.  My  young  master  was  struck 
down  with  illness  at  his  friend’s  guilt,  though  he 
never  could  be  quite  got  to  believe  it ;  and  I  —  mis¬ 
erable  coward ! — dared  not  tell  the  truth.  Ever  since 
that  day  I  have  been  a  miserable  man.  The  other 
day  I  came  into  money,  and  left  Wardlaw’s  service. 
But  'I  carry  my  remorse  with  me.  Madam,  I  am 
come  to  tell  the  truth.  I  dare  not  tell  it  to  Mr. 
Wardlaw ;  I  think  he  would  kill  me.  But  I  will 
tell  it  to  you,  and  you  can  tell  it  to  him ;  ay,  tell  it 
to  all  the  world.  Let  my  shame  be  as  public  as  his 
whom  I  have  injured  so  deeply,  but.  Heaven  knows, 
unintentionally.  I — I  —  I  —  ” 

Mr.  Hand  sank  all  in  a  heap  where  he  sat,  and 
could  say  no  more. 

Helen’s  flesh  crawled  at  this  confession,  and  at  the 
sight  of  this  reptile  who  owned  that  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  Robert  Penfold  in  fear  and  cowardice.  For 
a  long  time  her  wrath  so  overpowered  all  sense  of 
pity,  that  she  sat  trembling ;  and,  if  eyes  could  kill. 
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Mr.  Hand  would  not  have  outlived  his  confession. 
At  last  she  contrived  to  speak.  She  turned  her  head 
away  not  to  see  the  wretch,  and  said,  sternly,  — 

“  Are  you  prepared  to  make  this  statement  on 
paper,  if  called  on  ?  ” 

Mr.  Hand  hesitated,  but  said  “  Yes.” 

“Then  write  down  that  Robert  Penfold  was  in-’ 
nocent,  and  you  are  ready  to  prove  it  whenever 
you  may  be  called  upon.” 

“  Write  that  down  ?  ”  said  Hand. 

“  Unless- your  penitence  is  feigned,  you  will.” 

“  Sooner  than  that  should  be  added  to  my  crime 
t  will  avow  all.”  He  wrote  the  few  lines  she  re¬ 
quired. 

“  Now  your  address,  that  I  may  know  where  to 
find  you  at  a  moment’s  notice.”  He  wrote  “  J. 
Hand,  11  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico.” 

Helen  then  dismissed  him,  and  wept  bitterly.  In 
that  condition  she  was  found  by  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
who  comforted  her,  and,  on  hearing  her  report  of  | 
Hand’s  confession,  burst  out  into  triumph,  and  re¬ 
minded  her  he  had  always  said  Robert  Penfold  was 
innocent.  “  My  father,”  said  he,  “  must  yield 
to  this  evidence,  and  we  will  lay  it  before  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  get  his  pardon.” 

“  His  pardon !  when  he  is  innocent !  ” 

“  O,  that  is  the  form,  —  only  the  form.  The  rest 
must  be  done  by  the  warm  reception  of  his  friends. 
I,  for  one,  who  all  these  years  have  maintained  his 
innocence,  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  my 
house,  an  honored  guest.  What  am  I  saying  ? 
Can  I  ?  dare  I  ?  ought  I  ?  when  my  wife  —  Ah  ! 

I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than  my  poor  friend  is :  my 
friend,  my  rival.  Well,  I  leave  it  to  you  whether 
he  can  come  into  your  husband’s  house.” 

“  Never.” 

“But,  at  least,  I  can  sendihe  Springbok  out,  and 
bring  him  home;  and  that  I  will  do  without  one 
day’s  delay.” 

“  O  Arthur !  ”  cried  Helen,  “  you  set  me  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unselfishness.” 

“I  do  what  I  can,”  said  Arthur.  “I  am  no  saint. 

I  hmie  for  a  reward.”  • 

Helen  sighed.  “  What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Have  pity  on  me  !  your  faithful  lover,  and  to 
whom  your  faith  was  plighted  before  ever  you  saw 
or  knew  my  unhappy  friend.  What  can  I  do  or 
anffer  more  than  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you  ? 
My  sweet  Helen,  have  pity  on  me,  and  be  my  wife.” 

“  I  will ;  some  day.” 

“  Bless  you :  bless  you.  One  effort  more  :  what 
day?” 

“  I  can’t.  I  can’t.  My  heart  is  dead.” 

“  This  day  fortnight.  Let  me  speak  to  your 
father :  let  him  name  the  day.” 

As  she  made  no  reply,  he  kissed  her  hand  devot¬ 
edly,  and  did  speak  to  her  father.  Sir  Edward, 
meaning  all  for  the  best,  said,  “  'This  day  fortnight.” 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 


The  next  morning  came  the  first  wedding  pres¬ 
ents  from  the  jubilant  bridegroom,  who  was  deteiv 
mined  to  advance  step  by  step,  and  give  no  breath¬ 
ing  time.  When  Helen  saw  them  laid  out  by  her 
maid,  she  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  not  giv- 
inga  plump  negative  to  so  brisk  a  wooer. 

The  second  post  brought  two  letters ;  one  of  them 
from  Mrs.  Undercliff.  The  other  contained  no 
words,  but  only  a  peaurl  of  uncommon  size,  and  pear- 
shaped.  Helen  received  this  at  first  as  another  wed¬ 


ding  present,  and  an  attempt  on  Arthur’s  part  to  give 
her  a  pearl  as  large  as  those  she  had  gathered  on 
her  dear  island.  But,  Iboking  narrowly  at  the  ad¬ 
dress,  she  saw  it  was  not  written  by  Arthur ;  and, 
presently,  she  was  struck  by  the  likeness  of  this 
pearl  in  shape  to  some  of  her  own.  She  got  out  her 
pearls,  laid  them  side  by  side,  and  began  to  be 
moved  e.xccedingly.  She  had  one  of  her  instincts, 
and  it  set  every  fibre  quivering  with  excitement. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  could  take  her  eyes  off 
the  pearls,  and  it  was  with  a  trembling  hand  she  ‘ 
opened  Mrs.  UnderclifTs  letter.  That  missive  was 
not  calculated  to  calm  her.  It  ran  thus :  — 

,  “  My  deak  Young  Lady,  —  A  person  called 
here  last  night  and  supplied  the  clew.  If  you  have 
the  courage  to  know  the  truth,  you  have  only  to  come 
here,  and  to  bring  your  diary,  and  all  the  letters  you 
have  received  from  any  person  or  persons  since  you 
landed  in  England.  I  am  yours  obediently, 

“  Jane  Undekcliff.” 

The  courage  to  know  the  truth !  '  . 

This  nu’sterious  sentence  affected  Helen  consid¬ 
erably.  But  her  faith  in  Robert  was  too  great  to 
be  shaken.  She  would  not  wait  for  the  canonical 
hour  at  which  young  ladies  go  out,  but  put  on  her 
bonnet  directly  after  breakfast.  Early  as  she  was,  a 
visitor  came  before  she  could  start,  —  Mr.  Burt,  the 
Detective.  She  received  him  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Burt  looked  at  her  dress  and  her  little  bag,  and 
said,  “  I  ’in  very  glad  I  made  bold  to  call  so  early.” 

“  You  have  got  information  of  importance  to  com¬ 
municate  to  me  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so,  miss  ” ;  and  he  took  out  his  note¬ 
book.  “The  person  you  are  watched  by  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Wardlaw.”  The  girl  stared  at  him.  “  Both 
spies  report  to  him  twice  a  day  at  his  house  in  Rus¬ 
sell  Square.” 

“  Be  careful,  Mr.  Burt ;  this  is  a  serious  thing  to 
say,  and  may  have  serious  consequences.” 

“  Well,  miss,  you  told  me  you  wanted  to  know 
the  truth.” 

“  Of  course  I  want  to  know  the  truth.” 

“  'Then  the  truth  is  that  you  are  watched  by  or¬ 
der  of  Mr.  Wardlaw.” 

Burt  continued  his  report. 

“  A  shabby-like  man  called  on  you  yesterday.” 

“  Yes ;  it  was  Mr.  Hand,  Mr.  Wardlaw’s  clerk. 
And  O  hir.  Burt,  that  wretched  creature  came  and 
confessed  the  truth.  It  was  he  who  forged  the  note, 
out  of  sport,  and  for  a  bet,  and  then  wa-s  too  coward¬ 
ly  to  own  it.”  She  then  detailed  Hand’s  confession. 

“  His  penitence  comes  too  late,”  said  she,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

“  It  has  n’t  come  yet,”  said  Burt,  dryly.  “  Of 
course  my  lambs  followed  the  man.  He  went  first 
to  his  employer,  and  then  he  went  home.  His  name 
is  not  Hand.  He  is  not  a  clerk  at  all,  but  a  little 
actor  at  the  Corinthian  Saloon.  Hand  is  in  Ameri¬ 
ca;  went  three  months  ago.  I  -ascertained  that 
from  another  quarter.” 

“  O,  goodness  !  ”  cried  Helen,  “  what  a  wretched 
world  !  I  can’t  see  my  way  a  yard  for  stories.” 

“  How  should  you,  miss  ?  It  is  clear  enough,  for 
all  that  Mr.  Wardlaw  hired  this  actor  to  pass  for 
Hand,  and  tell  you  a  lie  that  he  thought  would 
please  you.’ 

Helen  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  thought ; 
but  her  candid  soul  got  sadly  in  the  way  of  her 
brain.  “  Mr.  Burt,”  said  she,  “  will  you  go  with  me 
to  Mr.  UnderclifT,  the  Expert  ?  ” 

“  With  pleasure,  ma’am ;  but  let  me  finish  my  re¬ 
port  ,  Last  night  there  was  something  new.  Your 
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house  was  watched  by  six  persons.  Two  were 
Wardlaw’s,  three  were  Burt’s  ;  but  the  odd  man  was 
there  on  his  own  hook ;  and  my  men  could  not  make 
him  out  at  all ;  but  they  think  one  of  Wardlaw’s 
men  knew  him ;  for  he  went  olf  to  Russell  Sejuare  like 
the  wind,  and  brought  Mr.  Wardlaw  here  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Now,  miss,  that  is  all ;  and  shall  I  call  a  cab, 
and  we  ’ll  hear  UnderclifTs  tale?” 

The  cab  was  called,  and  they  went  to  Undercliff. 
On  the  way  Helen  brooded ;  but  the  Detective  eyed 
every  man  and  everything  on  the  road  with  the  ut¬ 
most  keenness. 

Edward  Undercliff  was  at  work  at  lithographing. 
He  received  Helen  cordially,  nodded  to  Burt,  and 
said  she  could  not  have  a  better  assistant. 

He  then  laid  his  fac-simile  of  the  forged  note  on 
the  table,  with  John  Wardlaw’s  genuine  writing  and 
Penfold’s  indorsement.  “  Look  at  that,  Mr.  Burt.” 

Burt  inspected  the  papers  keenly. 

“  You  know,  Burt,  I  swore  at  Robert  Penfold’s 
trial  that  he  never  wrote  that  forged  note.” 

“  I  remember,”  said  Burt. 

“  The  other  <lay  this  lady  instructed  me  to  dis¬ 
cover, 'if  I  could,  who  did  write  the  forged  note. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  materials  she  gave  me  were 
not  sufficient.  But,  last  night,  a  young  man  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  that  I  made  sure  w;is  an  agent  of 
yours.  Miss  Rolleston.  Under  that  impression  I  was 
rather  unguarded,  and  I  let  him  know  how  far  we 
had  got,  and  could  get  no  farther.  ‘  I  think  I  can 
help  you,’  says  this  young  man,  and  puts  a  letter  on 
the  table.  “  Well,  Mr.  Burt,  a  glance  at  that  letter 
was  enough  for  me.  It  was  written  by  the  man 
who  forged  the  note.” 

“  A  letter  !  ”  said  Helen. 

“  Yes.  1  ’ll  put  the  letter  by  the  side  of  the 
forged  note ;  and,  if  you  have  any  eye  for  writing 
at  all,  you  ’ll  see  at  once  that  one  hand  wrote  the 
forged  note  and  this  letter.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
swear  that  the  letters  signed  Hand  are  forgeries  by 
the  same  per.son.”  He  then  coolly  put  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble  the  letter  from  Arthur  Wardlaw  that  Helen  had 
received  on  board  the  Proserpine,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  point  out  the  many  points  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  letter  and  the  document,  when  he  was 
interru{)ted  by  a  scream  fi-om  Helen. 

“  Ah  !  ”  she  cried,  “  he  is  here.  Only  one  man  In 
the  world  could  have  brought  that  letter.  I  left  it  on 
the  island.  Robert  is  here  :  he  gave  you  that  letter.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  the  Expert,  “  and  what  a 
fool  I  must  be !  I  have  no  eye  e.xcept  for  handwrit¬ 
ing.  He  had  a  beard :  and  such  a  beard !  ” 

“  It  is  Robert !  ”  cried  Helen,  in  raptures.  “  He 
is  come  just  in  time.” 

“  In  time  to  be  arrested,”  said  Burt.  “  Why,  his 
time  is  not  out.  He  ’ll  get  into  a  trouble  again.” 

“  O,  Heaven  forbid  !”  cried  Helen,  and  turned  so 
faint  she  had  to  be  laid  back  on  a  chair,  and  salts 
applied  to  her  nostrils. 

She  soon  came  to,  and  cried  and  trembled,  but 
prepared  to  defend  her  Robert  with  all  a  woman’s 
wit.  Burt  and  Undercliff  were  conversing  in  a  low 
voice,  and  Burt  was  saying  he  ftlt  sure  Wardlaw’s 
spies  had  detected  Robert  Penfold,  and  that  Robert 
would  be  arrested  and  put  into  prison  as  a  runaway 
convict.  “  Go  to  Scotland  Yard  this  minute,  Mr. 
Burt,”  sa  d  Helen,  eagerly. 

“What  for?” 

“Why,  you  must  take  the  commission  to  arrest 
him.  You  are  our  friend.” 

Burt  slapped  his  thigh  with  delight 

“ That  is  first-rate,  miss,”  said  he :  “I ’ll  take  the 


real  felon  first,  you  may  depend.  Now,  Mr.  Under¬ 
cliff,  write  your  report,  and  hand  it  to  Miss  Helen 
witb  fac-similes.  It  will  do  no  harm  if  you  make  a 
declaration  to  the  same  effect  before  a  magistrate. 
Y’’ou,  Miss  Rolleston,  keep  yourself  disengaged,  and 
please  don’t  go  out  You  will  very  likely  hear  from 
me  again  to-day.” 

He  drove  off,  and  Helen,  though  still  greatly 
agitated  by. Robert’s  danger  and  the  sense  of  his 
presence,  now  sat  down,  trembling  a  little,  and 
compared  Arthur’s  letter  with  the  forged  document. 
The  effect  of  this  comparison  was  irresistible.  The 
Expert,  however,  asked  her  for  some  letter  of 
Arthur’s  that  had  never  passed  through  Robert  Pen¬ 
fold’s  hands.  She  gave  him  the  short  note  in  which 
he  used  the  very  words,  Robert  Penfold.  He  said 
he  would  make  that  note  the  basis  of  bis  report 

While  he  was  writing  it,  Mrs.  Undercliff  came 
in,  and  Helen  told  her  all.  She  said,  “  I  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  long  ago ;  but  when  you  said 
he  was  to  be  your  husband  — ” 

“  Ah,”  said  Helen,  “  wo  women  are  poor  crea¬ 
tures  ;  we  can  always  find  some  reason  for  running 
away  from  the  truth.  Now  explain  about  the 
prayer-book.” 

“  Well,  miss,  I  felt  sure  he  would  steal  it,  so  I 
made  Ned  produce  a  fac-simile.  And  he  did  steal 
it.  What  you  got  back  was  your  mother’s  prayer- 
book.  Of  course  I  took  care  of  that” 

“  O  Mrs.  Undercliff,”  cried  Helen,  “  do  let  me 
kiss  you.” 

Then  they  had  a  nice  little  cry  together,  and,  by 
the  time  they  had  done,  the  report  was  ready  in 
duplicate. 

“  I  ’ll  declare  this  before  a  magistrate,”  said  the 
Expert,  “  and  then  I  ’ll  send  it  you.’’ 

At  four  o’clock  of  this  eventful  day,  Helen  got  a 
message  from  Burt  to  say  that  he  bad  orders  to  ar¬ 
rest  Robert  Penfold,  and  that  she  must  wear  a 
mask,  and  ask  Mr.  Wardlaw  to  meet  her  at  old  Mr. 
Penfold’s  at  nine  o’clock.  But  she  herself  must  be 
there  at  half-past  eight,  without  fail,  and  bring  Un- 
derclifTs  declaration  and  report  with  her,  and  the 
prayer-book,  etc. 

Accortlingly,  Helen  went  down  to  old  Mr.  Pen¬ 
fold’s  at  half-past  eight,  and  was  received  by  Nancy 
Rouse,  and  ushered  into  Mr.  Penfold’s  room ;  that  is 
to  say,  Nancy  held  the  door  open,  and,  on  her  enter¬ 
ing  the  room,  shut  it  sharply  and  ran  down  stairs. 

Ilelen  entered  the  room ;  a  man  rose  directly, 
and  came  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  Michael  Penfold,  — 
it  was  Robert.  A  faint  scream,  i  heavenly  sigh, 
and  her  head  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  both  their  hearts  panting  as 
they  gazed,  and  then  clung  to  each  other,  and  then 
gazed  again  with  love  unutterable.  After  a  while 
they  got  sufficient  composure  to  sit  down  hand  in 
hand  and  compare  notes.  And  Helen  showed  him 
their  weapons  of  defence,  the  prayer-book,  the  Ex¬ 
pert’s  report,  etc. 

A  discreet  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was 
Nancy  Rouse.  On  being  invited  to  enter,  she  came 
in,  and  said,  “  O  Miss  Helen,  I ’ve’  got  a  penitent 
outside,  which  he  done  it  for  love  of  me,  and  now 
he  ’ll  make  a  clean  breast,  and  the  fault  was  partly 
mine.  Come  in,  Joe,  and  speak  for  yourself.” 

On  this,  Joe  Wylie  came  in,  hanging  his  head 
piteously.  , 

“ She  is  right,  sir,”  said  he ;  “I’m  come  to  ask 
your  pardon  and  the  lady’s.  Not  as  1  ever  meant 
you  any  harm ;  but  to  destroy  the  ship,  it  was  a  bad 
act,  and  I ’ve  never  throve  since.  Nance,  she  have 
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got  the  money.  1 11  give  it  back  to  the  underwrit¬ 
ers;  and,  if  you  and  the  lady  will  forgive  a  poor 
fellow  that  was  tempted  with  love  and  money,  why 
I  ’ll  stand  to  the  truth  for  you,  though  it ’s  a  bitter 
pill.” 

*•  I  forgive  you,”  said  Robert ;  “  and  I  accept  your 
offer  to  serve  me.” 

^  And  so  do  I,”  said  Helen.  “  Indeed,  it  is  not 
us  you  have  wronged.  But  O,  1  am  glad,  for 
Nancy’s  sake,  that  you  repent” 

“  Miss,  I  ’ll  go  through  fire  and  water  for  you,” 
said  Wylie,  lifting  up  his  head. 

Here  old  Michael  came  in  to  say  that  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  at  the  door,  with  a  policeman. 

“  Show  him  in,”  said  Robert. 

“  O  no,  Robert !  ”  said  Helen.  “  He  fills  me 
with  horror.” 

“  Show  him  in,”  said  Robert  gently.  “  Sit  down, 
all  of  you.” 

Now  Burt  had  not  told  Arthur  who  was  in  the 
house,  BO  he  came,  rather  uneasy  in  his  mind,  but 
still  expecting  only  to  see  Helen. 

Robert  Penfold  told  Helen  to  face  the  door,  and 
the  rest  to  sit  back ;  and  this  arrangement  had  not 
been  effected  one  second,  when  Arthur  came  in, 
with  a  lover’s  look,  and,  taking  two  steps  into  the 
room,  saw  the  three  men  waiting  to  receive  him. 
At  sight  of  Fenfold,  he  started,  and  turned  pale  as 
ashes ;  but,  recovering  himself,  said :  “  My  dearest 
Helen,  this  is  indeed  an  imexpected  pleasure.  You 
will  reconcile  me  to  one  whose  worth  and  innocence 
I  never  doubted,  and  tell  him  I  have  had  some  little 
hand  in  clearing  him.”  His  effrontery  was  received 
in  dead  silence.  This  struck  cold  to  his  bones,  and, 
being  naturally  weak,  he  got  violent.  He  said, 
“  Allow  me  to  send  a  message  to  my  servant” 

He  then  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  memorandum-book, 
wrote  on  it,  “  Robert  Penfold  is  here ;  arrest  him 
directly,  and  take  him  away,”  and,  enclosing  this 
in  an  envelope,  sent  it  out  to  Burt  by  Nancy. 

Helen  seated  herself  quietly,  and  said,  “  Jlr. 
'Wardlaw,  when  did  Mr.  Hand  go  to  America  ?  ” 
Arthur  stammered  out,  “  I  don’t  know  the  exact  date.” 
“  Two  or  three  months  ago  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  the  person  you  sent  to  me  to  tell  me  that 
falsehood  was  not  Mr.  Hand  ?  ” 

“  I  sent  nobody.” 

“  O,  for  shame  !  —  for  shame !  Why  have  you 
set  spies  ?  Why  did  you  make  away  with  my  prayer- 
book  ;  —  or  what  you  thought  was  my  prayer-book 
Here  w  my  prayer-book,  that  proves  you  had  the 
Proserpine  destroyed ;  and  I  should  have  lost  my  life 
but  for  another,  whom  you  had  done  your  best  to  de¬ 
stroy.  Look  Robert  Penfold  in  the  face,  if  you  can.” 

Arthur’s  eyes  began  to  waver.  “  I  can,”  said  he. 
“  I  never  wronged  him.  I  always  lamented  bis  mis¬ 
fortune.” 

“  You  were  not  the  cause  ?  ” 

“  Never !  —  so  help  me  Heaven !  ” 

“  Monster  !  ”  said  Helen,  turning  away  in  con¬ 
tempt  and  horror. 

“  O,  that  is  it,  —  is  it  ?  ”  said  Arthur,  wildly.  “  You 
break  faith  with  me  for  /itm  f  You  insult  me  for 
Atm  f  I  must  bear  anything  from  you,  for  I  love 
you ;  but,  at  least,  I  will  sweep  Aim  out  of  the  path.” 

He  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  there  was  Burt, 
listening.  “  Are  you  an  officer  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Then  arrest  that  man  this  moment :  he  is  Roliert 
Penfold,  a  convict  returned  before  his  time.” 

Burt  came  into  the  room,  locked  the  door,  and  put 


the  key  in  his  pocket.  “  Well,  sir,”  said  be  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Penfold,  “  I  know  you  are  a  quick  hitter.  Don’t 


ert  Penfold,  “  I  know  you  are  a  quick  hitter.  Don’t 
let  us  have  a  row  over  it  this  time.  .If  you  have  got 
anything  to  sa^,  say  it  quiet  and  comfortable.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you  on  one  condition,”  said  Robert 
“  You  must  take  the  felon  as  well  as  the  mactyr. 
This  is  the  felon,”  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  Arthur’s 
shoulder,  who  cowered  under  the  touch  at  first,  but 
soon  began  to  act  violent  indignation. 

“  Take  the  ruffian  away  at  once,”  he  cried. 

“  What  before  I  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say.” 

“  Would  you  listen  to  him  against  a  merchant  of  the 
city  of  London,  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation.” 

“  Well,  sir,  you  see  we  have  got  a  hint  that  you 
were  concerned  in  scuttling  a  ship ;  and  that  is  a 
felony.  So  I  think  I  ’ll  just  bear  what  he  has  got 
to  say.  You  need  not  /ear  any  man’s  tongue  if  you 
are  innocent.” 

“  Sit  down,  if  you  please,  and  examine  these  doc¬ 
uments,”  said  Robert  Penfold.  “  As  to  tlie  scuttling 
of  the  ship,  here  is  the  deposition  of  two  seamen, 
taken  on  their  death-bed,  and  witnessed  by  Miss 
RoUeston  and  myself!” 

“  And  that  book  he  tried  to  steal,”  said  Helen; 

Robert  continued :  “  And  here  is  Underclifi  ’s  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  forged  note.  Here  are  specimens  of 
Arthur  Wardlaw’s  handwriting,  and'bere  is  Under¬ 
cliff’s  report” 

The  Detective  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  the  report, 
which  we  slightly  condense. 

On  comparing  the  forged  note  with  genuine 
specimens  of  John  Wardlaw’s  handwriting,  no  less 
than  twelve  deviations  from  his  habits  of  writing 
strike  the  eye ;  and  every  one  of  these  twelve 
deviations  is  a  deviation  into  a  habit  of  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  which  is  an  amount  of  demonstration 
rarely  attained  in  cases  of  forgery. 

1.  The  capital  L.  —  Compare  in  London 
(forged  note)  with  the  same  letter  in  London  in 
Wardlaw’s  letter. 

2.  The  capital  D.  —  Compare  this  letter  in 
“  Date,"  with  the  same  letter  in  “  Dearest.” 

3.  The  capital  T.  —  Compare  it  in  “Two” 
and  “  Tollemache.” 

4.  The  word  “To;”  see  “To  pay,”  in  forged 
note  and  third  line  of  letter. 

5.  Small  “  o  ”  formed  with  a  loop  in  the  up¬ 
stroke. 

G.  The  manner  of  finishing  the  letter  “  v.” 

7.  Ditto  the  letter  “  w.” 

8.  The  imperfect  formation  of  the  small  “  a.” 
This  and  the  looped  “  o  ”  run  tlirough  the  forged 
note  and  Arthur  Wardlaw’s  letter,  and  arc  habits 
entirely  foreign  to  the  style  of  John  Wardlaw. 

9.  See  the  “  th  ”  in  connection. 

10.  Ditto  the  “of”  in  connection. 

11.  The  incautious  use  of  the  Greek  e.  .Tohn 
Wardlaw  never  uses  this  e.  Arthur  Wardlaw 
never  uses  any  other,  apparently.  The  writer  of 
the  forged  note  began  right,  but  at  the  word  Robert 
Penfold  glided  insensibly  into  his  Greek  e,  and 
maintained  it  to  the  end  of  the  forgery.  This  looks 
as  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  those  two  words. 

1 2.  Compare  the  words  “  Robert  Penfold  ”  in  the 
forged  document  with  the  same  words  in  the  letter. 
The  similarity  is  so  striking,  that,  on  these  two 
words  alone,  the  writer  could  be  identified  beyond 
a  doubt. 

13.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  the  signature,  and 
it  is  like  John  AVardlaw’s  writing  on  the  surface ;  but 
go  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  ml  Arthur  Wardlaw. 

The  looped  o,  the  small  r,  the  1  dropping  below 
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the  d,  the  open  a,  are  all  Arthur  Wartllaw’s.  The 
open  loop  of  the  final  w  is  a  still  bolder  deviation 
into  A.  W.’s  own  hand.  The  final  flourish  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  mistake.  It  is  executed  with  skill  and  freedom ; 
but  the  writer  has  miule  the  lower  lino  the  thick 
one.  Yet  John  Wardlaw  never  does  this. 

How  WiVJ  the  deviation  caused  ?  Examine  the 
final  flourish  in  ArtHur  AVardlaw’s  signature.  It 
contains  one  stroke  only,  but  then  that  stroke  is  a 
thick  one.  He  thought  he  had  only  to  prolong  his 
own  stroke  and  bring  it  round.  He  did  this  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  but  missed  the  deeper  characteristic, 
—  the  thick  upper  stroke.  This  is  proof  of  a  high 
chara(!ter:  and  altogether  I  am  (juite  prepared  to 
testify  upon  oath  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
Miss  Rolleston,  who  signs  himself  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
is  the  person  Who  forged  the  promissory  note. 

To  these  twelve  proofs  one  more  was  now  added. 
Arthur  Wardlaw  rose,  and,  with  hjs  knees  knock¬ 
ing  together,  said,  “  Don’t  arrest  him,  Burt ;  let 
him  go.” 

‘‘  Don't  let  him  go,”  cried  old  Penfold.  “  A  vil¬ 
lain  !  I  have  got  the  number  of  the  notes  from 
Benson.  I  can  prove  he  bribed  this  poor  man  to 
destroy  tlie  ship.  Don’t  let  him  go.  He  has  ruined 
my  poor  boy.” 

At  this  Arthur  Wardlaw  began  to  shriek  for 
mercy.  “  O  Mr.  Penfold,”  said  he,  “  you  are  a 
father,  and  hate  me.  But  think  of  my  father.  I  ’ll 
say  anything,  do  anything.  I  ’ll  clear  Robert  Penfold 
at  my  own  exj)ense.  I  have  lost  her.  She  loathes 
me  now.  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me  leave  the 
country !  ”  He  cringed  and  crawled  so  that  he  dis¬ 
armed  'anger,  and  substituted  contempt. 

“  Ay,”  said  Burt.  “  He  don’t  hit  like  you,  ^Ir. 
Penfold  ;  this  is  a  chap  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
Newgate  long  ago.  But  take  my  advice ;  make 
him  clear  you  on  paper,  and  then  let  him  go.  I  ’ll 
go  down  stairs  awhile.  I  must  n’t  take  part  in  com¬ 
pounding  a  felony.” 

“  ()  yes,  Robert,”  said  Helen,  “  for  his  father’s 
sake.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Robert.  “  Now  then,  reptile, 
take  the  pen,  and  write  in  your  own  hand,  if  you 
can.” 

He  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  to  dictation  :  — 

“  I,  Arthur  Wardlaw,  confess  that  I  forged  the 
promissory  note  for  £  2,000,  and  sent  it  to  Robert 
Penfold,  and  that  £  1,400  of  it  was  to  be  for  my  own 
use,  and  to  pay  my  Oxford  debts.  And  I  confess 
that  I  bribed  Wylie  to  scuttle  the  ship  Proserpine 
in  order  to  cheat  the  underwriters.” 

Penfold  then  turned  to  Wylie,  and  asked  him  the 
true  motive  of  this  fraud. 

“  Why,  the  gold  was  aboard  the  Shannon,”  said 
Wylie;  “  I  played  hanky  panky  with  the  metals  in 
White’s  store.” 

“  Put  that  down,”  said  Penfold.  “  Now  go  on.” 

1 1  “  Make  a  clean  breast,”  said  Wylie.  “  I  have. 

!;  Say  as  how  you  cooked  the  Proserpine’s  log,  and 
I  forged  Hiram  Hudson’s  writing.” 

“  And  the  newspaper  extracts  you  sent  me,”  said 
Helen,  “  and  the  letters  from  Mr.  Hand.” 

Arthur  groaned.  “  Must  I  tell  all  that?”  said  he. 
“  Every  word,  or  be  indicted,”  said  Robert  Pen- 
lold,  sternly. 

He  wrote  it  all  down,  and  then  sat  staring  stu¬ 
pidly.  And  the  next  thing  was,  he  gave  a  loud 
1  shriek,  and  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  They  sprinkled 
i  water  over  him,  and  Burt  conveyed  him  home  in 
1 1  a  cab,  advising  him  to  leave  the  country,  but  at  the 
I  same  time  promising  him  not 'to  exasperate  those  he 


had  wronged  so  deeply,  but  rather  to  moderate  them, 
if  required.  Then  he  gave  Burt  fifty  guineas. 

Robert  Penfold,  at  Helen’s  request,  went  with 
her  to  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  with  the  proofs  of  Ar¬ 
thur’s  guilt  and  Roliirt’s  innocence ;  and  he  under¬ 
took  that  the  matter  should  go  in  proper  form  be¬ 
fore  the  Secretarj'  of  State.  But,  somehow,  it  trans¬ 
pired  that  the  Proserpine  had  been  scuttled,  and 
several  of  the  underwriters  wrote  to  the  Wardlaws 
to  threaten  proceedings.  Wardlaw  senior  returned 
but  one  answer  to  these  gentlemen :  “  Bring  your 
proofs  to  me  at  my  place  of  business  next  Monday 
at  twelve,  and  let  me  judge  the  case,  before  you  go 
elsewhere.” 

“  That  is  high  and  mighty,”  said  one  or  two ;  but 
they  conferred,  and  agreed  to  these  terms,  so  high 
stood  the  old  merchant’s  name. 

They  came ;  they  were  received  with  stiff  cour¬ 
tesy.  The  deposition  of  Cooper  and  Welch  was 
produced,  and  Wylie,  kept  up  to  the  mark  by 
Nancy,  told  the  truth,  and  laid  his  two  thousand 
pounds  intact  down  on  the  table.  “  Now  that  is  off 
my  stomach,”  said  he,  “  and  I ’m  a  man  again.” 

“  Ay,  and  I  ’ll  marry  you  next  week,”  said  Nancy. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  old  Wardlaw,  “my 
course  seems  very  clear.  I  will  undo  the  whole  trans¬ 
action,  and  return  you  your  money  less  the  premiums, 
but  plus  five  per  cent  interest.”  And  this  he  did 
on  the  spot,  for  the  firm  was  richer  than  ever. 

When  they  were  gone,  Robert  Penfold  came  in, 
and  said,  “  I  hear,  sir,  you  devote  this  day  to  repmr- 
ing  the  wrongs  done  by  your  firm :  What  can  you 
do  for  me  ?  ”  He  laid  a  copy  of  Arthur’s  confession 
before  him. 

The  old  man  winced  a  moment  where  he  sat,  and 
the  iron'passcd  through  his  soul.  It  was  a  loltg  time 
before  he  could  speak.  At  last  he  said,  “  This 
wrong  is  irreparable,  I  fear.” 

Robert  said  nothing.  Sore  as  his  own  heart  was, 
he  was  not  the  one  to  strike  a  grand  old  man,  strug¬ 
gling  so  bravely  against  dishonor. 

Wardlaw  senior  touched  his  hand-belL 

“  Request  Mr.  Penfold  to  step  this  way.” 

Michael  Penfold  came. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  old  merchant,  “  the  house 
of  Wardlaw  exists  no  more.  It  was  built  on  hones¬ 
ty,  and  cannot  survive  a  fraud.  Wardlaw  and  Son 
were  partners  at  will.  I  had  decided  to  dissolve 
that  partnership,  wind  up  the  accounts,  and  put  up 
the  shutters.  But  now,  if  you  like,  I  will  value  the 
efiucts,  and  hand  the  business  over  to  Penfold  and 
Son  on  easy  terms.  Robert  Penfold  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  forging  John  Wardlaw’s  name ;  to  prove 
this  was  a  calumny,  I  put  Penfold  ove^  my  door 
instead  of  Wardlaw.  The  city  of  London  will  un¬ 
derstand  that,  gentlemen,  believe  me.” 

“Mr.  Wardlaw,”  said  Robert,  “you  are  a  just, 
a  noble  —  ”  He  could  say  no  more. 

“  Ah,  sir,”  said  Michael,  “  if  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  had  only  been  like  you !  ” 

“  Mention  his  name  no  more  to  me.  His  crime 
and  his  punishment  have  killed  me.” 

“  O,”  said  Robert,  hastily,  “  he  shall  not  be 
punished,  for  your  sake.” 

“  Not  be  punished  ?  It  is  not  in  your  hands  to 
decide.  God  has  punished  him.  He  is  insane.” 

“  Good  Heavens  1  ” 

“  Quite  mad ;  —  quite  mad.  Gentlemen,  I  can  no 
i  longer  support  this  interview.  Send  me  your  so¬ 
licitor’s  address ;  the  deeds  shall  be  prepared.  I 
wish  the  new  firm  success.  Probity  is  the  road 
to  it.  Good  day.” 
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He  wound  up  the  aiTairs,  had  his  name  and  Ar¬ 
thur’s  painted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  directed 
the  painters  to  paint  the  Penfulds’  in  at  theirs  ;  went 
home  to  £lin  Trees,  and  died  in  three  days.  He 
died  lamented  and  honored,  and  Robert  Penfold 
was  much  allected.  He  got  it  into  his  head  that  he 
had  killed  him  with  Arthur’s  confession,  putting  it 
before  him  so  suddenly.  “  I  have  forgotten  who  said 
‘  Vengeance  is  mine,’  ”  said  Robert  Penfold. 

The  merchant  priest  left  the  office  to  be  conducted 
by  his  father ;  he  used  the  credit  of  the  new  firm  to 

Eurchase  a  living  in  the  Vale  of  Kent ;  and  thither 
e  retired,  grateful  to  Providence,  but  not  easy  in 
his  conscience.  He  now  accused  himself  of  having 
often  distrusted  God,  and  seen  his  fellow-creatures 
in  too  dark  a  light.  He  turned  towards  religion 
and  the  care  of  souls. 

Past  suffering  enlightens  a  man,  and  makes  him 
tender ;  and  people  soon  began  to  walk  and  drive 
considerable  distances  to  hear  the  new  vicar.  He 
had  a  lake  with  a  peninsula,  the  shape  of  which  he 
altered,  at  a  great  expense,  as  soon  as  he  came 
there.  He  wrote  to  Helen  every  day,  and  slie  to 
him.  Neither  could  do  anything  con  amove  till  the 
post  came  in. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  was  preaching  with  great 
unction,  he  saw  a  long  puritanical  face  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  droll  expression  of  amazement  and 
half  irony.  The  stranger  called  on  him,  and  began 
at  once,  “  Wal,  parson,  you  are  a  buster,  you  air. 
You  ginn  it  us  hot, — you  did.  I ’m  darned  if  I  ain’t 
kinder  ashamed  to  talk  of  this  world’s  goods  to  a  saint 
upon  airth  like  you.  But  I  never  knowed  a  parson 
yet  as  couldn’t  collar  the  dollars.” 

After  this  preamble  he  announced  that  he  had 
got  aTease  of  the  island  from  Chili,  dug  *a  lot  of 
silver  plate  out  of  the  galleon,  sold  ten  tons  of  choice 
coral,  and  a  ship-load  of  cassia  and  cocoa-nuts. 
He  had  then  disposed  of  his  lease  to  a  Californian 
Company  for  a  large  sum.  And  his  partner’s  share 
of  net  profits  came  to  17,247/.  13s.  3^^/.,  which  sum 
he  had  paid  to  Michael,  for  Robert,  Penfold  on 
drafts  on  Baring,  at  thirty  days  after  sight. 

Robert  shook  his  hand,  and  thanked  him  sincerely 
for  his  ability  and  probity.  He  stayed  that  night  at 
the  Vicarage,  and  by  that  means  fell  in  with  an¬ 
other  acquaintance.  General  Rolleston  and  his 
daughter  drove  down  to  see  the  Parsonage.  Helen 
wanted  to  surprise  Robert ;  and,  as  often  happens, 
she  surprised  herself.  She  made  him  show  her 
everything ;  and  so  he  took  her  on  to  his  peninsula. 
Lo  !  the  edges  of  it  had  been  cut  and  altered,  so  that 
it  presented  a  miniature  copy  of  Godsend  Island. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  this,  Helen  turned  round  with 
a  sudden  cry  of  love,  “-O  Robert!”  and  the  lovers 
were  in  each  other’s  arms. 

“  What  could  any  other  man  ever  be  to  me  ?  ” 
“And  what  could  any  other  woman  ever  be  to 
me?” 

They  knew  that  before.  But  this  miniature  is¬ 
land  made  them  speak  out  and  say  it.  The  wed¬ 
ding  day  was  fixed  before  she  left. 

Her  Majesty  pardoned  this  scholar,  hero,  and 
worthy,  the  crime  he  had  never  committed. 

Nancy  Rouse  took  the  penitent  Wylie  without  the 
£  2,000.  But  old  Penfold,  who  knew  the  whole 
story,  lent  the  money  at  three  per  cent;  so  the 
Wylies  pay  a  groundrent  of  £60  a  year  for  a 
property  which,  by  Mrs.  Wylie’s  industry  and  judg¬ 
ment,  is  worth  at  least  £  400.  tShe  pays  this  very 
cheerfully,  and  appeals  to  Joe  whether  that  is  not 
better  than  the  other  way. 


“Why,  Joe,”  says  she,  “to  a  woman  like  me, 
that ’s  afoot  all  day,  ’t  is  worth  sixty  pounds  a  year 
to  be  a  good  sleeper;  and  I  should  n’t  be  that  if  I 
had  wronged  my  neighbor.” 

Arthur  Wardlaw  is  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum, 
and  is  taken  great  care  of.  In  his  lucid  intervals 
he  suifers  horrible  distress  of  mind ;  but,  though  sad 
to  see,  these  agonies  furnisl^  the  one  hope  of  his 
ultimate  recovery.  When  not  troubled  by  these 
returns  of  reason,  he  is  contented  enougli.  Ilis 
favorite  employment  is  to  get  Mr.  Underclitrs  fac¬ 
similes,  and  to  write  love-letters  to  Helen  Rolles¬ 
ton  which  are  duly  deposited  in  the  post-office  of 
the  establishment.  These  letters  are  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  diaries  I.,  Parli,  Lord  Bacon,  Alexander 
Pope,  Lonl  Chesterfield,  Nelson,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Addison,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  so  on. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  Greek  e  never  appears  in 
any  of  them.  They  are  admirably  like,  though,  of 
course,  the  matter  is  not  always  equally  consistent 
with  the  characters  of  those  personages. 

Helen  Rolleston  married  Robert  Penfold.  On 
the  wedding-day,  the  presents  were  laid  out,  and 
amongst  them  there  was  a  silver-box  encrusted 
with  coral.  Female  curiosity  demanded  that  this 
box  should  be  opened.  Helen  objected,  but  her 
bridesmaids  rebelled;  the  whole  company  sided 
with  them,  and  Robert  smiled  a  careless  assent. 
A  blacksmith  and  carpenter  were  both  enlisted, 
and  with  infinite  difficulty  the  poor  box  was  riven 
open. 

Inside  was  another  box,  locked,  but  with  no  key. 
That  was  opened  with  comparative  ease,  and  then 
handed  to  the  bride.  It  contained  nothing  but 
Papal  indulgences  and  rough  stones,  and  fair  throats 
were  opened  in  some  disappointment. 

A  lady,  however,  of  more  experience,  examined 
the  contents,  and  said,  that,  in  her  opinion,  many 
of  them  were  uncut  gems  of  great  price ;  there  were 
certainly  a  quantity  of  jaspers  and  bloodstones,  and 
others  of  no  value  at  all.  “  But  look  at  these  two 
pearl-shaped  diamonds,”  said  she ;  “  why,  they  are  a 
little  fortune  I  and,  Oh !  ”  The  stone  that  struck 
this  fair  creature  dumb  was  a  rough  ruby  as  big  as 
a  blackbird’s  egg,  and  of  amazing  depth  and  fire. 
“  No  lady  in  England,”  said  she,  “  has  a  ruby  to 
compare  with  this.” 

The  information  proved  correct.  The  bo.x  fur¬ 
nished  Helen  with  diamonds  and  emeralds  of  great 
thickness  and  quality.  But  the  huge  ruby  placed 
her  on  a  level  with  sovereigns.  She  wears  it  now 
and  then  in  London,  but  not  often.  It  attracts  too 
much  attention,  blazing  on  her  fair  forehead  like  a 
star,  and  eclipses  everything. 

Well,  what  her  ruby  is  amongst  stones  she  is  amongst 
wives.  And  he  is  worthy  of  her.  Through  much 
injustice,  sufferihg,  danger,  and  trouble,  they  have 
passed  to  health,  happiness,  and  peace,  and  that  en¬ 
tire  union  of  two  noble  hearts,  in  loyal  friendship 
and  wedded  love,  which  is  tlie  truest  bliss  this  earth 
alTords. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  UNIVERSITIES. 

BT  PROF.  SEELET,  UNIVERSITY  COLLBOE,'  LONDON. 

It  must  often  strike  people  as  strange  that  there 
should  be  only  three  —  or  say  four  —  universities 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  VVales.  The  number 
seems  small  compared  with  the  number  of  universi¬ 
ties  in  countries  not  very  remarkable  for  learning 
or  culture.  Italy,  for  e.xample,  according  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  has  fifteen.  It  seems  small,  too,  when  we 
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perior  men,  they  are  for  other  reasons  better  than 
large  ones.  They  leave  the  tavatU  something  to 
wish  and  to  work  for;  what  is  not  given  him  in 
money,  he  is  impelled  to  make  up  in  reputation. 
At  the  same  time,  they  afford  a  test  of  his  being  in 
his  true  vocation  ;  an  occupation  must  have  real 
charms  for  one  who  will  forego  riches  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  it 

A  university  is  no  seat  of  learning,  —  that  is,  in 
the  proper  sense,  it  is  no  university  at  all,  —  unless 
it  contain  a  body  of  men  avowedly  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  truth.  But  a  university  need  not 
confine  itself  to  this,  and  in  practice  most  univer¬ 
sities  have  other  tasks  as  well.  The  additional 
task  which  it  is  most  natural  for  them  to  undertake 
is  education.  But  they  do  not  always  teach.  One 
of  the  greatest  seats  of  learning  in  England  is  the 
British  Museum  ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
learned  bodies  is  the.staff  which  Is  employed  by  the 
State  to  take  charge  of  that  vast  national  collec¬ 
tion.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  also  there  are 
great  libraries  and  museums,  the  superintendence  of 
which  is  considered  quite  as  much  a  university  func¬ 
tion  as  the  teaching  of  the  undergraduates. 

Oxford  has  also  recently  begun  to  show  that  she 
considers  the  work  of  furnishing  text-books  for  the 
education  of  the  country  to  fall  within  her  province. 
But  the  higher  educatibn  is,  no  doubt,  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  universities  may  most  properly  make 
their  own.  Where  great  scientific  and  literary  col¬ 
lections  exist,  where  learned  men  are  assembled 
together,  there  is  an  Intellectual  centre  to  which 
the  youth  of  the  country  may  well  resort  for  in¬ 
struction  and  enlightenment.  A  seat  of  learning 
without  students  is  an  extravagant  waste  of  power. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  this  painfully  in  the  British 
Museum.  What  an  unrivalled  university  would 
this  be  if  only  it  had  students  !  Here  are  the  most 
precious  monuments  of  history  and  art,  and  here 
are  the  men  that  understand  them.  Outside  is  an 
unlnstruuted  public,  beginning  to  be  humbled  by  a 
sense  of  its  own  ignorance ;  parents  wishing  they 
could  find  a  higher  education  for  Iheir  sons,  but 
unable  to  send  them  to  Oxford ;  young  men  in 
business  or  professions  struggling  to  make  their  life 
a  little  intellectual,  yearning  to  extend  and  enrich 
the  narrow  and  meagre  cultivation  they  brought 
with  them  from  school.  All  this  round  the  very 
walls  of  a  museum  compared  with  which,  I  suppose, 
we  may  safely  say  that  its  namesake  at  Alexandria 
wjMi  poor. 

But  the  error  into  which  universities  generally 
fall  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  is  the  error  of  teach¬ 
ing  too  much,  not  too  little.  The  undergnuliiate 
class,  being  once  admitted,  become  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  cliws.  Tl»e  Kacans  leave  their  studies  and  their 
books  to  dance  attendance  upon  their  pupils.  The 
education  of  youth  l)eing  umjuestlonably  a  very  im¬ 
portant  function,  it  begins  to  eclipse  the  other  fUnc- 
tiop  of  pursuing  truth.  Universities  begin  to  be 
confounded  with  schools:  they  become  seats  of 
teaching,  instead  of  seats  of  learning.  Fellowships 
then  come  to  be  regarded  simply  as  prizes,  and  lor 
the.se  gigantic  rewards  a  grand  competitive  contest 
is  instituted.  The  annual  r.ice  is  matter  of  un¬ 
bounded  interest  and  excitement  to  the  youthful 
mind,  and  the  savans  are  carried  awaiy  by  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  enthusiasm.  It  makes  them  fuel  young 
again  to  assist  as  trainers,  backers,  and  umpires  to 
the  young  people.  Indeed,  if  they  are  not  this  they 
are  nothing;  tor  who  cares  about  them  and  their 
studies,  and  their  scientific  discoveries  ?  The  young 


and  lively  world  to  which  they  have  thrown  open- 
their  Kvere  retreats  knows  nothing  about  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth,  — 

“  A  livelier  ace 

Cornea  titterini^  on,  and  shoves  them  fhxn  the  stage.” 

The  centurios  seniorum  are  outvoted  by  the  Ramnes ; 
and  the  hero  of  the  university  is  not  a  Sir  Isaac 
discovering  gravitation,  but  a  Jones  winning  the 
Smith’s  Prize. 

The  universities,  then,  which  are  wanted,  are 
such  as  shall  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  teaching  too 
little  and  teaching  too  much.  They  must  be  bodies 
of  savans  communicating  their  knowledge,  but 
primarily  engaged  in  investigation.  As  these  sa¬ 
vans  must  be  very  different  from  schoolmasters, 
so  their  pupils  must  be  very  different  from  school¬ 
boys.  The  university  as  such  does  not  undertake 
to  educate  them,  but  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
educating  themselves.  It  throws  open  to  them  its 
libraries  and  museums,  and  it  appoints  savans  from 
its  body  to  expound  the  different  sciences  in  public 
lectures ;  but  it  does  not,  like  a  school,  undertake 
the  reclaiming  of  refractory  students,  or  the  rousing 
of  indolent  minds  to  exertion,  or  the  laborious 
infusion  of  a  little  knowledge  into  slow  understand¬ 
ings.  The  students  are  most  welcome  guests.  If 
they  bring  with  them  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
learn,  every  facility  will  be  given  them ;  it  will  be 
a  point  of  honor  to  supply  them  with  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  lucid  teaching.  But  the 
institution  does  not  exist  solely  for  them,  and  if  will 
or  capacity  be  wanting  in  the  students,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  function  of  a  university  to  supply  the  one 
with  motives  or  the  other  with  extraordinary  helps. 

Nevertheless,  a  university  may,  if  it  pleases,  un¬ 
dertake  these  functions,  as  well  as  those  which  more 
properly  belong  to  it.  It  may  establish  colleges  and 
halls,  in  order  to  prevent  the  students  from  falling 
into  bad  habits,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  certain 
superintendence ;  and  members  of  its  bodies  may 
make  themselves  private  tutors  in  order  to  assist  the 
backward.  Tliere  is  no  objection  to  this  so  long  as 
it  does  not  withdraw  the  attention  of  Ae  university 
from  its  proper  functions,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not 
lead  to  the  encouraging  of  rich  idlers  and  dullards 
to  come  to  the  university  and  corrupt  the  tone  of 
student  life.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  these  bad  consequences. 

Now,  if  I  have  brought  out  clearly  tlie  i>k'e  mere 
of  a  university,  it  will  be  evident  that  thgre  are 
many  institutions  in  the  country  which  are  practi¬ 
cally  universities  without  bearing  the  name.  For 
instance,  a  hospital  is  substantially  a  medical  uni¬ 
versity  ;  it  is  a  body  of  men  learned  in  medical  sci¬ 
ence,  a  collection  of  subjects  of  experiment,  and  a 
teaching  iustitntion ;  over  and  above  this,  it  is  a 
philanthropic  institution.  Again,  there  are  many 
colleges  in  the  country  which  deserve  more  properly 
the  name  of  universities;  such  .ire  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  King’s  College  and  University  College, 
London.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  subject 
has  become  hopele.ssly  confused;  but  in  none  of 
these  colleges  is  there  that  living  together  of  tlie 
students  which  is  the  proper  imirk  of  a  college. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutes  which  exist 
in  80  many  of  our  large  towns  might,  I  believe,  be 
raised  by  a  gradual  process  into  universities.  They 
begin  with  a  library,  and  sometimes  a  museum ; 
next  they  add  popular  lectures ;  now  they  have 
only  to  t^e  one  step  further  to  become  universities. 
Let  them  open  regular  classes,  and,  instead  of  de- 
I  tacbed  pt^ular  lectuns  by  strangers  on  scientific  or 
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literary  subjects,  let  them  have  permanent  resident 
lecturers  to  expound  some  of  the  sciences  contin¬ 
uously  and  methodically.  If  really  able  men  were 
chosen,  they  would  in  great  part  support  themselves 
by  fees ;  if  not  altogether,  small  endowments  might 
be  provided  for  them ;  the  money  would  certainly 
be  forthcoming  out  of  the  stores  of  local  philan¬ 
thropy. 

But  it  will  be  asked  what  good  results  are  to  be 
expected  from  this  extension  of  the  university  sys¬ 
tem  ?  The  results  are,  the  increase  of  the  class  of 
savans,  and  the  dispersion  of  it  over  the  country. 

A  high  national  cultivation  requires  that  the 
class  of  savans  should  be  increased.  What  de¬ 
presses  original  research  in  England  most  is,  that  it 
IS  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  livelihood  by  it.  Year 
by  year,  the  men  formed  by  nature  to  make  dis¬ 
coveries  and  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge  aban¬ 
don  their  true  vocation  for  one  by  which  they  can 
live.  The  youth  who  was  the  admiration  of  his 
university,  and  who  seemed  born  that  the  world  at 
last  might  know  something,  —  where  do  you  find 
him  twenty  years  after  ?  An  overworked  bairister, 
making  a  fortune  fur  himself,  but  doing  no  more  for 
the  world  than  others,  or  perhaps  an  overworked 
schoolmaster.  The  nation  should  learn  to  prize 
genius  more  than  it  does,  should  make  more  room 
for  it,  and  save  it  from  the  danger  to  which  in  this 
country  it  is  always  exposed,  of  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place,  because  no  man  has  hired  it  This, 
however,  it  may  be  said,  might  be  done  without 
founding  new  universities,  by  extending  and  reform¬ 
ing  the  old.  But  there  is  ail  evil  in  centralizing 
learning  too  much.  If  you  draw  away  to  one  or 
two  centres  all  the  ability  which  shows  itself  any¬ 
where  in  the  country,  you  deprive  the  provinces  of  | 
the  culture  they  had  a  fair  right  to,  —  you  con¬ 
demn  them  to  be  provincial  forever. 

At  present,  if  a  man  of  genius  shows  himself  any¬ 
where,  his  native  district  or  town  derives  no  benefit 
from  him ;  he  is  appropriated  for  life  hy  London,  or 
by  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Some  compensation 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  provinces  for  the  heavy 
tax  thus  levied  upon  them.  At  least,  every  great 
centre  of  population  ought  to  have  a  few  resident 
savans  regularly  delivering  lectures,  so  that  some¬ 
thing  like  a  university  education  might  be  every¬ 
where  easily  procurable ;  and  the  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  might  be  afforded  to  men  in 
business..  “  For  the  want  of  this  at  present,”  says 
Mr.  Arnold,  “  Liverpool  and  Leeds  are  mere  over¬ 
grown  provincial  towns,  while  Strasburg  and  Lyons 
are  European  cities.” 

So  much,  then,  in  favor  of  founding  new  univer¬ 
sities.  There  are,  of  course,  the  same  reasons  for 
making  the  most  of  those  which  already  exist.  Let 
me  apply  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  university  to  London.  If,  as  I  have  said, 
the  British  Museum  is  a  university  ;  if  every  hospi¬ 
tal  is  a  medical  university  ;  if  the  Royal  Academy 
is  a  university  of  Art ;  if  besides  these  there  exist 
in  London  a  number  of  so-called  colleges,  in  which 
the  fundamental  condition  of  the  university  system 
is  fulfilled,  —  namely,  that  the  teacher  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  teaching,  but  has  leisure  for  study  and 
research ;  lastly,  if  London  is  the  head-quarters  of 
all  those  learned  societies,  —  which  are  universities 
in  the  purest  rudimentary  form,  —  may  we  not  just¬ 
ly  say  that  London  contains  the  chaos  of  the  vastest 
university  in  the  world,  and  that  little  more  than  a 
word  is  wanting  to  call  that  university  into  being  ? 

TLese  multitudinous  institutions  have  but  to  unite, 


—  nay,  they  have  but  to  will  to  unite,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  If  I  may  use  a  bold  figure,  London,  the 
head  of  the  empire,  conceals  behind  its  capacious 
forehead  an  intricate  network  of  nerves,  in  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  which  go  on  thought,  observation,  spec¬ 
ulation,  but  no  one  has  thought  of  giving  a  name  to 
the  mass.  Let  us  once  learn  to  think  of  it  as  a 
whole,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  brain  of  the 
country. 

Let  us  contemplate  for  a  little  this  new  “  Grand 
Etre.”  Let  us  think  of  its  merits,  and  then  of  its 
defects.  We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  former  are 
fundamental,  and  the  latter,  though  serious,  super¬ 
ficial  and  remediable. 

First,  then,  it  is  a  true  seat  of  learning.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  London,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  metropolitan  character,  contains 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  learned  men  of  any 
town  in  England.  In  London  more  than  anywhere 
else  scientific  research  is  organized.  London  saw 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  the  first 
great  English  scientific  movement, — the  spirit  of 
Bacon  taking  flesh  again.  This  movement  has  ever 
since  gone  on  increasing  in  the  metropolis.  Scarce¬ 
ly  an  evening  passes  over  London  that  does  not  see 
in  some  part  of  it  the  leading  savans  of  some  spe¬ 
cial  department  of  science  sitting  in  council,  intent 
upon  nothing  but  the  discovery  of  truth,  assisting 
and  criticising  each  other’s  studies. 

Secondly,  London  alone  is  not  only  a  seat  of 
learning,  but  a  seat  of  all  learning.  In  Cambridge, 
mathematics  and  classical  philology  are  at  home; 
in  Oxford,  ancient  philosophy  and  history ;  but  in 
London  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  subject  is 
sacrificed  to  any  other.  Law  and  medicine  this 
university  almost  monopolizes.  It  places  modern 
literatures,  histories,  and  philosophies  by  the  side  of 
ancient.  It  pursues  the  study  of  Nature  with  mi¬ 
nute  division  of  labor,  with  a  large  staff  of  investi¬ 
gators,  and  a  large  number  of  eager  students.  It 
comprises  the  only  English  school  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  was  here  that  Reynolds  inaugurated  among  En¬ 
glishmen  the  cultus  of  beauty ;  and  the  one  great 
artistic  movement  that  England  has  yet  witnessed, 

—  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  —  could  only  have 
arisen  among  London  students. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  university  for  all  classes  and 
creeds.  It  has  remedied  the  great  injustice  of  our 
history,  by  which  dissenters  from  the  prevailing  re¬ 
ligion  were  punished  with  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  for  themselves  ami  for  their  children  to 
the  fourth  generation.  Its  schools  being  for  the 
most  part  cheap,  and  such  as  could  be  attended  for 
short  or  long  periods  at  pleasure,  and,  by  Londoners 
at  least,  without  leaving  home,  it  has  been  a  service¬ 
able  Middle  Class  University ;  ,and  if  it  has  not 
been  practically  much  used  by  the  aristocracy,  and 
has  thus  lost  the  beneficial  influence  of  their  refine¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  saved,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
infection  of  their  idleness.  One  result  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  ’48  was  the  establishment  in  London  of  a 
College  for  Working-men,  in  which  every  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  it  will  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  real  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  has  since 
sprung  another,  founded  on  the  same  principles,  for 
the  south  side  of  London. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  university  for  both  sexes.  As  Lon¬ 
don  is  the  most  advantageous  place  for  all  new  move¬ 
ments,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  women  have 
made  it  their  chief  stronghold ;  London  early  recog¬ 
nized  them  as  belligerents.  It  has  two  colleges  for 
ladies,  and  a  college  for  working-women.  In  ad- 
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-  mitting  women  to  examinations,  London  has  been 
I  somewhat  outstripped  by  Cambridge,  but  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  up  for  lost  time. 

]  Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side  of 
i  the  picture.  Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
I  Oxford  and  Cambridge  know  that  the  great  dis- 
'  ease  to  which  they  have  been  subject  has  been  the 
:  tendency  of  the  colleges  to  become  independent 
units,  isolating  themselves  from  each  other,  and 
weakening  the  original  and  far  more  important  uni¬ 
ty  of  the  university.  A  system  of  college  exclusive- 
]  ness  has  tended  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  teaching 
and  the  standard  of  attainment.  Still,  the  great 

I  unity  of.  the  university  was  too  conspicuous  to  be 
ever  utterly  lost  sight  of.  Every  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
man  thinks  of  his  university  before  he  thinks  of  his 
college ;  and  he  does  so  because  at  those  universities 
the  members  of  different  colleges  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  some  extent,  though  not  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  their  studies,  and  to  a  very  great  e.\- 
tent  in  social  intercourse.  Now,  if  at  O.xford  and 
Cambridge  the  unity  of  the  university  has  been  par¬ 
tially  obscured,  in  London  it  has  never  existed. 
For  in  London  the  colleges  came  into  existence 
before  the  university.  They  stole  into  existence  at 

!  different  times,  isolated,  narrow,  and  often  insignifi- 
!|  cant  institutions.  And  when  the  university  was 
!  legally  created,  it  was  not  what  London  principally 

I I  wanted,  a  fusion  of  these  small  units  into  a  great 
and  magniffcent  whole,  but  it  was  an  organization 

!  tending  partially  and  slowly  to  this  result  as  one 
among  many,  and  aiming  rather  to  be  an  educa¬ 
tional  Incorporation  for  the  empire  than  for  the 
metropolis.  “  However,  then  commenced  the  dawn.” 
Before,  there  had  been  no  unity  at  all  in  London 
education  ;  since,  there  have  been  the  beginnings  of 
unity. 

It  is  something  that,  in  the  examination  lists  at 
Burlington  House,  King’s  men  and  University  men 
appear  toge;her ;  the  two  colleges  cannot  fail  to  be 
I  drawn  towards  each  other  by  this  bond,  even  though 
j:  in  the  same  list  there  appear  Cambridge  men,  and 
■  Stoneyhurst  men,  and  men  from  no  institution  at 
![  all.  And  the  mere  fact  that  of  the  members  of  the 
j  Convocation  of  the  London  University  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  distinguished  are  likely  to  be  always 
men  settled  in  London,  and  a  considerable  number 
attached  as  teachers  or  as  old  students  to  the  Lon- 
j  don  colleges,  will  no  doubt  make,  this  organization, 
j  though  not  confined  to  London,  yet  a  powerful  agent 
j  in  giving  unity  to  London  education.  The  London 
University  is  not  really  so  pseudonymous  as  it  seems 
to  be. 

Still,  it  ought  to  be  recognized  that  we  have  here 
only  the  beginning  of  a  unity  which  must  receive  an 
infinittdy  greater  development.  The  isolation  of 
London  colleges  is  no  abuse,  for  they  did  not  break 
away  from  a  larger  unity,  but  to  continue  it  in  delib¬ 
erate  preference  to  union  would  be  an  abuse.  For 
union  means  increase  of  power  and  efficiency  in 
every  way.  It  means,  in  the  first  place,  what  the 
Germans  call  lernfreiheit,  that  is,  the  liberty  of  each 
student  to  get  in  every  subject  the  best  instruction 
he  can. 

In  an  isolated  college  the  student  gets  on  every 
subject  just  such  instruction  as  the  college  happens 
to  furnish,  but  let  the  college  be  merged  in  a  vast 
university,  and  he  will  have  the  command  of  the 
best  instruction  in  the  university.  He  will  then  at¬ 
tend  such  lectures  in  his  own  college  as  are  good, 
and  he  will  go  to  some  other  college  for  instruction 
in  subjects  where  his  own  college  is  deficient.  Ev- 


eiy  one  who  knows  the  state  of  education  in  London 
will  understand  how  great  would  be  the  efifect  of  in¬ 
troducing  this  lernfreiheit. 

I  have  opened  a  VMt  subject  at  the  end  of  an  arti¬ 
cle.  For  want  of  space  I  must  leave.the  reader  to 
discover  for  himself  many  of  the  inestimable  advan¬ 
tages  of  union.  But  there  b  one  to  which  I  must 
call  attention  in  closing. 

Most  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  look  back  to 
their  university  life  with  a  pleasure  which  the  man 
educated  in  London,  however  warm  a  partisan  he 
may  be  of  the  new,  universities,  however  contempt¬ 
uous  of  the  old  ones,  can  only  envy.  He  cannot 
pretend  to  uave  enjoyed  hb  student  course  as  much 
as  he  may  have  profited  by  it.  The  reason  is  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  being  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  places  of  education,  are  unrivalled  young 
men’s  clubs.  That  is,  all  the  colleges  taken  together 
form  one  whole ;  and  the  man  who  joins  a  college  is 
introduced  not  merely  to  the  fifty  or  hundred  men 
who  form  the  college,  but  to  the  thousand  men  who 
form  the  university.  The  world  he  feels  him¬ 
self  to  belong  to  is  the  university,  not  the  college ; 
the  topics  of  conversation  are  common  to  all 
colleges,  jokes  and  stories  circulate  through  them 
all,  the  whole  university  muster  not  merely  in  the 
Senate  House  or  Schoob,  but  at  the  boats,  on  the 
cricket-ground,  and  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  large¬ 
ness  and  'variety  of  intercourse,  the  abundance  of 
congenial  society,  which  makes  the  special  charm 
and  exhilaration  of  university  life. 

In  London  this  charm  as  yet  is  almost  totally 
wanting.  If  the  teaching  class  are  too  little  united, 
the  students  are  united  still  less.  To  be  a  London 
student  has  not  hitherto  meant  to  be  a  member  of 
a  vast  student  world.  Membership  at  one  London 
college  has  not  been  a  passport  to  the  society  of  the 
other  colleges.  .  The  London  students  never  assem¬ 
ble  except  for  examination.  They  have  not  the 
habit  of  co-OT^rating  for  any  purposes  of  society  or 
recreation.  The  consequence  of  this  is  not  only  the 
want  of  the  distinguishing  charm  of  student-life,  but 
also  a  great  want  of  sociability  —  so  far,  at  least,  as 
I  am  able  to  judge  —  within  the  colleges  themselves. 
The  colleges  separately  are"  too  small  to  form  the 
basb  of  prosperous  common  undertakings.  Debat¬ 
ing  societies,  literary  societies,  magazines,  boat 
clubs,  are  only  kept  alive  by  constant  effort,  and 
have  to  be  galvanized  anew  every  October.  Social 
life  within  the  colleges  will  never,  I  believe,  be  cre¬ 
ated  but  by  union  among  the  colleges. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  ^reat  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  such  union,  —  the  vast  size  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  distance  of  the  colleges  from  each  other.  It  is 
here  that  London  is  at  such  a  disadvantage  com¬ 
pared  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  not  easy 
to  think  of  London  as  a  university  town.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  lost  to  each,  other  and  to  themselves  in 
such  an  ocean.  But  the  difficulty  may  not  prove 
insurmountable  if  it  is  fairly  faced.  If  union  in  some 
forms  should  prove  impossible,  it  may  be  found 
possible*  in  other  forms.  What  great  difficulty  would 
there  be,  for  example,  in  the  establishment  'of  a  Lon¬ 
don  Union,  —  that  is,  a  common  debating  society, 
library,  and  reading-room  for  all  London  students  ? 
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“  The  Kingdom  of  the  Ghosts,”  says  one  of  the 
personages  in  Schiller’s  “Maid  of  Orleans,”  “is 
easily’  opened  up.”  So  in  our  days  is  the  realm  qf 
the  spints  and  of  the  spiritualists.  We  can  hardly 
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put  into  English  bj  meuas  of  aaj  one  word  the 
peculiar  force  and  expressiveness  of  the  phrase 
Chiller  employs  to  show  how  easily  one  may  inad¬ 
vertently  tear  open  ^e  veil  which  divides  the 
Kin^om  of  the  Ghosts  from  our  living,  breathing 
wock-a-day  world.  But  it  is  somewhat  as  if  one 
were  to  say  that  it  may  be  done  with  the  slightest 
scratch.  So,  too,  of  the  spiritualist  realm.  The 
slightest  scratch,  the  most  casual  allusion,  snfBces  to 
tear  the  veil,  and  bring  all  spiritualism  raging  down 
upon  you  in  controversy  and  argument  Of  course 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  recent  case  in  which  Mrs. 
Lyons  made  a  claim  against  Mr.  Home  should 
scratch  open  the  controversial  region  and  bring  the 
whole  argument  up  again.  Accordingly,  we  have  a 
discussion  now  going  on  between  Professor  Tyndall 
—  perhaps  the  keenest,  hardest,  most  sceptical  and 
materialistic  among  the  scientific  inquirers  of  our 
time  —  and  the  gentleman  whom  we  may  describe  as 
the  accredited  ambassador  of  the  spirits  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Courts  in  general,  —  we  mean,  of  course,  Mr. 
Home.  Like  most  other  controversies  of  the  kind 
between  two  disputants  as  unlikely  to  find  a  common 
platform,  the  debate  has  gone  on  in  great  measure 
on  a  collateral  and  accidental  question;  and  the 
disputants  are  now  arguing,  not  so  much  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  Mr.  Home’s  pretensions,  but 
as  to  what  the  late  Mr.  Faraday  said  on  the  subject  in 
1861.  The  controversy  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  seems  to  us  interesting  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  illustrates  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  thorough  scientific  examination  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  whereof  Mr.  Home  declares  himself  a  medium. 

In  1861  it  st^ems  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  was  ahx- 


ious  that  Mr.  Faraday  should  investigate  personally 
certain  of  the  phenomena  reported  to  have  occurred 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Home.  Mr.  Faraday  had 
long  before,  as  we  all  know,  expressed  his  opinion  on 
the  general  subject,  and  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  “  phenomena  ”  were  due  to  involuntary 
muscular  action.  He  felt  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  whole  thing,  for  which  we  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  him ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
little  annoyed  at  the  attempt  to  draw  him  again  into 
what  he  considered  ridiculous  and  futile  investiga¬ 
tions.  It  is  likely  that  if  Professor  Owen  were 
invited  to  lecture  on  and  dissect  Bamum’s  Woolly 
Horse,  he  might  reply  somewhat  tartly  ;  it  Is  not  im- 
probalde  that  Sir  John  Herschel  would  chafe  at 
being  invited  graVely  to  investigate  Parallax’s 
theories  about  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  planetary  system.  Mr.  Faraday  did 
reply  in  language  which  was  not  encouraging.  He 
prescribed  certain  conditions  which  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  for  Mr.  Home,  whether  that 
gentleman  be  the  apostle  of  a  new  science  or  a  mere 
pretend%r  and  humbug,  to  accept  In  fact,  Mr. 
Home  was  invited,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
Faraday’s  entering  on  the  investigation,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  phenomena,  however  produced,  were 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  He  was  also  required 
to  pledge  himself  to  the  most  entire,  open,  and  com¬ 
plete  examination,  —  a  condition  which,  of  course, 
Mr.  Faraday  knew  quite  well  Mr.  Home  could  never 
accept.  So  the  gentleman  who  was  apparently 
acting  for  Mr.  Horae  —  we  believe,  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Bell  —  declined  going  any  further;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Home  was  particularly 
consulted  in  the  matter  at  all.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  Mr.  Tyndall  ofiTers  to  investigate  the  phenom¬ 
ena,  but  he  offers  to  do  so  “  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Faraday’s  letter” ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Home  replies 


that  “  as  such  spirit  is  not  that  of  logic,  nor  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  true  scientific  method,”  he  declines  to  lend 
any  aid  to  the  inquiry.  And  there  the  matter  ends, 
as  it  always  has  ended  and  always  must  end. 

We  confess  we  think  the  scientific  men  look  rath¬ 
er  foolish  when  they  get  into  such  controversies  at 
all.  Does  Mr.  Tyndall  really  suppose  there  is  the 
faintest  chance  of  his  being  allowed  to  investigate 
Mr.  '  Home’s  “  phenomena  ”  as  he  would  inquire 
into  a  new  astronomical  or  chemical  discovery  V  If 
Mr.  Home  be  not  the  sincere  and  supernaturally 
endowed  personage  he  claims  to  be,  then,  of  course, 
the  idea  would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  if  he  be, 
it  is  hardly  more  reasonable.  The  manifestations, 
according  to  him,  will  not  take  place,  cannot  anyhow 
be  got  to  take  place,  under  the  conditions  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  ordinary  scientific  inquiry. 
If  somebody  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  planet, 
how  does  he  go  about  establishing  the  genuineness 
of  his  claim  ?  He  says,  “  Here  is  my  telescope,  look 
through  it,  —  here  are  my  calculations,  take  them 
and  test  them  in  any  way  you  will,  —  here  is  my 
note  of  the  perturbations  the  planet’s  presence  pro¬ 
duces,  of  the  orbit  in  which  it  moves.  You  have, 
besides  the  evidence  of  the  glass,  a  hundred  differ- . 
ent  ways  of  putting  my  claim  to  the  proof.  I  only 
beg  of  you  to  be  patient,  and  to  try  them  all.”  So  of 
everything  else  that  science  can  inquire  into.  So 
even  of  subjects  which  science  cannot  pretend^  to 
solve.  The  theologian  calls  for  all  tests,  all  proofs. 
He  prefers  to  address  himself  to  sceptics  than  to  be¬ 
lievers.  All  he  asks  for  the  truth  he  teaches  is  that 
the  unbelieving  shall  probe  it  to  the  very  bottom, 
view  it  in  every  light ;  his  fear  is  that  they  will  not 
have  the  candor  or  the  patience  to  try  it  by  tests 
close  and  rigid  enough.  But  Mr.  Home’s  revelation  U 
something  quite  different.  He  docs  not  even  profess 
to  know  anything  about  it.  The  manifestations  may 
come,  or  they  may  not ;  they  generally  come  in  the 
dark  ;  they  rather  often  don’t  come  when  any  scep¬ 
tical  people  are  present ;  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
beforehand  whether  they  are  likely  to  come  or  not. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  or  ought  to  be,  that  such  mani¬ 
festations,  whatever  they  come  from,  may  defy  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry.  Science  had  much  better  let  them 
alone.  You  might  as  well  start  a  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  probable  purpose  of  Mr.  Home’s  dreams 
the  night  after  to-morrow.  As  yet  the  spiritu.al 
manifestations  have  not  added  much  to  the  worhl’s 
stock  of  knowledge  on  any  subject  relating  to  the 
here  or  the  hereafter.  If  ever  they  do  come  to  tell 
us  anything  worth  knowing,  we  may  be  sure  they 
will  by  that  timeoffer  themselves  in  a  manner  which 
will  bear  the  most  rigid  investigation.  Till  then  we 
would  have  the  scientific  men  go  their  own  way, 
mind  their  own  business,  and  trouble  themselves 
not  with  spiritualism.  Suppose  there  is  some  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  eccentric  force  in  nature  or  superna¬ 
ture  which  can  float  Mr.  Home  in  the  air,  and  pro¬ 
duce  raps  on  a  table,  and  messages,  as  often  false 
as  not,  from  other  worlds.  What  then?  We  are 
inclined  even  to  £isk  —  who  cares  ?  Who  cares  ?  — 
that  is,  who  has  any  real  work  to  do  in  this  life,  any 
real  faith  in  the  other  ?  When  the  mysterious  force 
can  do  something  worth  talking  about,  it  will  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  science,  and  it  will  soon 
defy  scepticism.  Till  then  let  Mr.  Home  float 
Long  m.ay  he  wave  1  Till  then  let  the  tables  rap 
their  fill,  without  the  intrurion  of  unsolicited  and 
unsympathetic  science  to  disturb  their  revels.  A 
word  from  mortals  always  broke  up  the  fairy-rings. 
Let  science  spare  the  spirib-raps  ! 


Snrj  8mlurd«T, 
Jan*  »,  IWH-J 
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It  18  very  dilBcult,  it  ia  almost  impossible,  to  tell 
when  any  particular  form  of  human  absurdity  is 
quite  dead,  —  may  be  regarded,  like  the  practice  of 
tattooing,  as  merely  a  subject  for  curious  speculation. 
We  seem  to  be  liable  to  revivals  of  almost  any  folly 
that  has  once  gained  a  hold  upon  mankind,  and 
more  especially  to  any  folly  of  taste.  Women,  and, 
ibr  that  matter,  men  too,  seem  uixm  some  points  of 
costume  to  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  argu¬ 
ment.  The  consensus  of  the  entire  medical  pro¬ 
fessional  would  not,  we  believe,  convince  many 
mothers  that  the  practice  of  leaving  little  children’s 
necks  bare  is  in  this  climate  a  deadly  one  ;  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  households  where  the  wee  things 
are  simply  munlered  by  being  plunged  in  ice-cold 
baths  with  a  view  to  **  harden  them.”  English¬ 
women  have  never,  we  believe,  worn  nose-rings,  and 
as  they  cannot  therefore  be  re-introduced,  there  is 
a  chance  thiit  they  will  never  be  worn ;  but  the 
e(|ually  barbarous  and  wholly  unnecessary  custom 
of  making  holes  in  the  ear  has  come  back,  and  we 
fully  e.xpect,  before  long,  to  read  evidence,  — solemn- 
sounding  medical  evidence,  —  that  to  run  needles 
through  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  the  true  way  to  se¬ 
cure  permanent  health  and  a  straight  figure.  Why 
not,  when  somebody  —  apparently  the  editor  of  a 
popular  lady’s  newspaper  —  has  published  a  goodly 
sized,  profusely  illustrated  square  octavo  to  prove 
that  tight  lacing  conduces  to  beauty,  is  decidediy 
healthy,  and  ought  to  be  priictised  by  every  girl 
with  a  desire  to  conciliate  men’s  opinion  ?  It  is 
just  possible  that  we  do  the  editor  injustice,  and 
that  the  book  has  been  compiled  by  a  clever  pen  in 
the  service  of  a  staymaker,  or,  as  he  would  prefer 
to  be  called,  a  “  composer  of  corsets”;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  book  is  crammed  with  letters  which 
have  been  a<linitted  into  the  ctdumns  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and 
have  received  some  sort  of  editorial  sanction,  and  it 
is  a  most  thoroughgoing  defence  of  tight  lacing  in 
its  ancient  and  wicked  sense. 

The  writers  leave  no  doubt  whatever  upon  their 
real  meaning.  They  intend  and  advise  the  artifi¬ 
cial  production  of  the  old  spider  waist  in  growing 
girls,  and  set  up  an  ideal  to  l)e  reached  by  careful 
compression,  namely,  a  size  of  sixteen  inches  round 
the  waist, — a  size  illustrated  by  several  well-executed 
drawings^  representing  a  rather  heavy  girl  with  a 
waist  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
wooden  lay-figure  usetl  by  beginners  in  art.  As  a 
concession  to  doctors’  prejudices  and  the  remnants 
of  common  sense  which  m.ty  possibly  survive  even 
among  women  determined  to  secure  “  figures  ”  at 
any  cost,  the  author  admits  that  tall  women  may  be 
passable  with  waists  of  from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
inches,  but  she  evidently  makes  the  concession  with  re¬ 
luctance,  declaring  that  seventeen  inches  Is  a  “  clunn 
sy  ”  size  for  a  slight  woman,  a’ld  hinting  that  the  best, 
stayinakcrs  make  their  vices  on  the  supposition  that 
sixteen  inches  will  be  every  girl’s  ideal.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  twenty-five  inches  is  about  tho  natural  cir- 
cumlercnee  of  tlie  waist  of  a  healthy  woman  of  aver¬ 
age  size,  this  is  a  suiiiciunt  departure  from  nature, 
and  one  which  must  require  a  pretty  severe  appli¬ 
cation  of  external  compression;  and  the  author 
frankly  admits  that  this  is  the  case.  Nature,  she 
hints,  IS  an  old  goose,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  matter.  A  natural  waist  may  be  beau¬ 
tiful  in  a  woman  without  her  clothes,  or  in  the  statue 
of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  but  that  ie  not  the  point 


for  the  civilized  female  of  to-day  to  consider.  She  I 
has  to  think  how  she  will  look  when  full  dressed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  laws  of  fashion,  and  she  never 
can  look  well  under  those  laws  unless  she  has  a 
waist  fined  down  to  the  regulation  sixteen  inches. 
Anybody,  she  says,  can  test  this  for  himself  by  buy¬ 
ing  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Venus,  or  the  Greek  Slave, 
and  dressing  it  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  —  the 
writer  clearly  never  saw  either  statue,  or  she  would 
know  that  this  is  physically  impossible,  —  and  he 
will  find  that  the  waist  looks  thick  and  clumsy. 

To  produce  the  requisite  tenuity,  no  means  are 
to  be  considered  too  violent,  —  fainting  does  not 
signify,  hysteria  is  of  no  importance,  —  and  the 
author  collecte  an  extraordinary  series  of  letters  of 
advice,  apparently  written  by  real  persons,  who 
honestly  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
they  are  promulgating,  and  honestly  consider  that 
mothers  who  will  not  begin  to  crush  in  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  ribs  early  enough  are  wanting  in  a  primary 
duty  towanls  their  daughters.  They  all  advocate 
the  forcible  compression  of  young  girls  in  stays  of 
the  good  old  stiff  sort,  strengthen^  with  steel  busks, 
if  human  nature  will  bear  them ;  but  if  not,  then 
with  thick,  solid  whalebone,  or  “  bones,”  the  whole 
pulled  together  by  manual  force,  exerted  by  stout 
maid-servants  on  stout  laces.  The  modern  fashion 
of  fastening  stays  in  front  is  summarily  condemne<l 
as  fatal  to  real  compression,  and  one  fair  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
gro'vs  enthusiastic  over  the  physical  delight  of  being 
converted  into  a  spider :  —  • 

“  From  the  absence  of  any  correspondence  on  the 
all-important  topic  of  tight-lacing  in  your  August 
number,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  subject  has  come 
to  an  end.  If  so,  many  other  subscribers  besides 
myself  will  be  very  sorry  for  it.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  see  the  sentiments  that 
were  expressed  by  so  many  who,  like  mvself,  are 
.addicted  to  the  practice  of  tight-lacing ;  and  as  for 
many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  lacing  ex¬ 
tremely  tight,  I  trnst  that  yon  will  allow  me,  by 
inserting  this  or  part  of  it,  to  make  known  that  I 
have  never  suffered  any  pain  or  illness  from  it.  In 
the  days  when  I  w.as  a  school-girl,  stays  were  worn 
much  stiffer  and  higher  than  the  flimsy  things  now 
used,  and  were,  besides,  provided  \rith  shonWer- 
straps,  so  that  to  be  very  tightly  incased  in  them 
was  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  at  the  present 
day.  But,  nevertheless,  I  remember  our  governess 
would  insist  on  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  con¬ 
striction  being  used,  and  always  twice  a  d.ay  our  stays 
were  tightens  still  more.  A  great  amount  of  exer¬ 
cise  was  incnlcated,  which  perhaps  did  .away  with 
any  ill  effects  this  extreme  tight-lacing  might  have 
occasioned  ;  but  while  at  school  I  imbibed  ,a  liking 
for  the  practice,  and  have  ever  since  insisted  on  my 
maid  lacing  me  as  tightly  at  she  pfwibly  cun.  I  | 
quite  agree  with  ‘  !3taylnce  *  in  saying  Mat  to  be  i 
tifihtly  laced  in  a  pair  of  t'ujkt-jiUing  siu<je  m  a  mo»t  | 
superb  sensation.  My  two  daughters,  aged  respec¬ 
tively  sixteen  and  eighteen,  are  brought  up  in  the 
same  way,  and  would  not  consider  themselves  prop¬ 
erly  dressed  unless  their  stays  were  drawn  to¬ 
gether.” 

Another  asserts,  with  exultation,  that  while  at 
school  she  was  in  three  years  laced  down  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees  from  twenty-three  inches  to  fifteen, . 
that  she  lost,  that  is,  one  clear  thirtl  of  her  breath¬ 
ing  space,  and  declares  that  the  disKke  of  tight  lac¬ 
ing  is  peculiar  to  “  angular  women  with  rigid  fig¬ 
ures."  Two  or  three  others  assei-t  that  in  j31 
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“  fashionable  ”  Indies’  schools  tight-lacing  has  been 
introduced,  and  one  describes  the  process  unreserv¬ 
edly  :  — 

“  I  was  placed  at  the  age  of  hfteen  at  a  fashionable 
school  in  London,  and  there  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  waists  of  the  pupils  to  bo  reduced  one  jnch  per 
month  until  they  were  what  the  lady  principal  con¬ 
sidered  small  enough.  When  I  left  school  at  seven¬ 
teen,  my  waist  measured  only  thirteen  inches,  it 
having  been  formerly  twenty-three  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Every  morning  one  of  the  maids  used  to 
come  to  assist  us  to  dress,  and  a  governess  superin¬ 
tended,  to  see  that  our  corsets  were  drawn  as  tight 
as  possible.  After  the  first  few  minutes  every  morn¬ 
ing  I  felt  no  pain,  and  the  only  ill  effects  apparent- 
h'  were  occasional  headaches  and  loss  of  appetite. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  girls  to  have  a  waist  of  fashionable  size  and 
yet  preserve  their  health.  Very  few  of  my  fellow- 
pupils  appeared  to  suffer,  except  the  pain  caused  by* 
the  extreme  tightness  of  the  stays.  In  one  case, 
where  the  girl  was  stout  and  largely  built,  two  strong 
maids  were  obliged  to  use  their  utmost  force  to  make 
her  waist  the  size  ordered  by  the  lady  principal,  t- 
viz.  seventeen  inches,  —  and  though  she  tainted 
twice  while  the  stays  were  being  made  to  meet,  she 
wore  them  without  seeming  injury  to  her  health, 
and  before  she  left  school  she  had  a  waist  measuring 
only  fourteen  inches,  yet  she  never  suffered,  a  day’s 
illness.” 

Another,  a  married  woman,  writing  in  January 
or  February,  1867,  shows  that  this  account  is  too 
mild,  that  still  severer  measures  must  occasionally 
be  adopted.  Her  plan  was  to  sleep  in  stays,  good 
“  thick  stays,  with  stifi"  bone,”  and  she  learned  to 
like  it:  — 

“  I  think  there  are  many  young  ladies  who  have 
never  worn  tight  stays,  who  might  have  small  waists, 
even  now,  if  they  would  only  give  themselves  the 
trouble.  I  did  not  commence  to  lace  tightly  until  I 
was  married,  nor  should  I  have  done  so  then  had 
not  my  husband  been  so  particularly  fond  of  a  small 
waist ;  but  I  was  determined  not  to  lose  one  atom 
of  his  afi'ection  for  the  sake  of  a  little  trouble.  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  him  liking  any  one  else's 
figure  better  than  mine,  consequently,  although  my 
waist  measured  twenty-three  inches,  I  went  and 
ordered  a  pair  cf  stays,  made  very  strong  and  filled 
with  stiff  bone,  measuring  only  fourteen  inches  round 
the  waist.  These,  with  the  assistance  of  my  maid, 
I  put  on,  and  managed  the  first  day  to  lace  my 
waist  in  to  eighteen  inches.  At  night  1  slept  in  my 
corset,  without  loosing  the  lace  in  the  least.  The 
next  day  my  maid  got  my  waist  to  seventeen  inches, 
and  so  on,  an  inch  smaller  every  day,  until  she  got 
them  to  meet.  I  wore  them  regularly,  without  ever 
taking  them  off,  having  them  tightened  afresh  every 
day,  as  the  laces  might  stretch  a  little.  They  did 
not  open  in  front,  so  mat  1  could  not  undo  them  if  I 
had  wanted.  For  the  first  few  days  the  pain  was 
ver^'  great,  brt  as  tocc  as  the  stays  were  laced 
close,  and  1  hau  worn  them  so  for  a  lew  davs,  I  be- 

fan  to  care  nothing  about  it,  and  in  a  month  or  so 
would  not  have  taken  them  off  on  any  account, 
for  I  quite  enjoyed  the  sensation.” 

This  expedient  is  strongly  recommended  in  other 
letters,  and  by  the  author  herself,  who  strongly  rec¬ 
ommends,  moreover,  “  careful  dieting,”  that  is,  star¬ 
vation,  and  roundly  abuses  the  occasional  fits  of 
common  sense  among  fashionable  women,  who,  she 
says,  occasionally  allow  loose  dress,  thus  rendering 
far  more  severe  “  constriction  ”  ultimately  needful. 


It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  we  are  being 
taken  in,  that  this  book,  with  all  its  parade  of  knowU 
edge,  its  illustrations  from  all  countries  and  of  all 
ages,  is  only  an  elaborate  advertisement;  but  the 
letters  must  be  genuine ;  and  we  are  told,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  that  the  old  fashion  which  men  considered  so 
nearly  dead  is  reviving ;  that  in  would-be  fashiona¬ 
ble  girls’  schools  tight  lacing  is  become  a  “  princi¬ 
ple  ” ;  that  there  is  quite  a  possibility  that  in  a  short 
time  fools  and  milliners  may  win  the  game  once 
more,  and  re-establish  one  of  the  few  fashions  in 
dress  worth  more  than  a  passing  word  of  praise  or 
denunciation.  It  is  quite  certain  that  among  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  writers  of  these  letters,  people  who  use 
“  ladies  ”  and  “  gentlemen  ”  for  “  men  ”  and  “  wo¬ 
men  ”  when  they  want  to  mark  sex,  and  not  grade, 
there  lingers  a  love  for  tight  lacing  only  to  ^  ex¬ 
plained  as  an  explosion  of  the  latent  thirst  for  self¬ 
incarceration,  a  love  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
“  society  ”  is  ruled  by  women  of  fifty;  who  want  to 
conceal  the  obesity  which  refutes  their  pretensions 
to  thirty-five. 

It  is  quite  vain,  we  imagine,  to  reproduce  the 
old  medical  arguments  once  so  well  explained  in 
the  Examiner,  to  show  that  artificial  compression 
of  the  waist  means  artificial  compression  of  the 
lungs,  the  ribs  being  driven  in  on  them;  that  it 
directly  induces  one  form  of  heart  disease,  —  our 
fairer  readers  know  it  better  as  “palpitations,”  — 
that  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  uterine  complaints, 
and  that  it  is  the  certain  cause,  if  not  of  distortion 
of  the  spine,  of  that  curvative  inwards  which  is  the 
most  incurable  of  all  causes  of  ill  health.  We  must 
leave  that  argument  to  the  Lancet,  which,  though 
not  much  read  by  women,  might  do  good  by  repro¬ 
ducing  once  more  the  half-forgotten  old  truths,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  arguments  women  will  respect 
more  than  “  mere  doctors’  opinion.”  Those  among 
them  who  are  not  quite  satisfied,  like  the  author  of 
the  book  before  us,  to  say  that  their  waists  are 
“  elegant,”  usually  produce  three  arguments,  one  of 
which,  we  suppose,  we  are  bound  to  treat  with  some 
delicacy,  but  the  other  two  may  be  discussed  with 
freedom.  They  sa^  that  a  woman  really  needs  a 
support  for  her  waist,  and  particularly  her  spine,  in 
order  to  keep  straight.  That  assertion,  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  final,  straightness  being  a  main 
element  in  beauty,  and  beauty  a  perfectly  justifiable 
object  of  care  ;  but,  as  it  happens,  it  is  not  only  not 
true,  but  can  be  proved  not  to  be  true.  One  great 
danger  of  Western  girls  and  dread  of  Western 
mothers  is  the  throwing  out  of  the  shoulder-blades, 
and  this,  it  is  asserted,  can  only  be  prevented  by 
stiff  stays.  The  fact  is,  the  stays  produce  the  de¬ 
formity  so  feared. 

The  women  of  races  which  wear  no  such  com¬ 
press  are  entirely  exempt  from  crookedness,  grow  up 
like  Hindoos,  Burmese,  or  Nubians,  as  straight  as 
arrows,  retaining  besides  the  lithe  suppleness  in 
which,  of  all  beauties,  English  and  French  women 
are  most  deficient.  Or,- it  that  example  is  too  far¬ 
fetched,  there  is  another  nearer  home.  Men  do  not 
wear  stays,  and  they  are  much  more  exempt  than 
women  from  this  particular  deformity,  having  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  just  that  straight¬ 
ness  of  the  back  and  flatness  of  the  shoulders  which 
silly  governesses  try  to  secure  by  ruining  their  pu¬ 
pils’  constitutions.  Then,  say  old  ladies,  strong  stays 
are  absolutely  needful  in  middle  life  to  support  the 
bust  The  Lancet  could  give,  if  it  pleased,  quite  a 
noteworthy  answer  to  that  argument,  and  good  mil¬ 
liners  can  secure  the  end  without  these  horrid  con- 
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trivances  of  bone ;  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
best  made  women  in  this  respect  to  be  found 
throughout  Europe,  the  peasant  women  of  the  Ro¬ 
magna,  wear  no  stays  at  all ;  nature,  if  let  alone, 
strengthening  itself,  as  under  the  compresses  it  nei¬ 
ther  will  nor  can  do.  And  finally,  it  is  argued,  as 
in  this'  book,  where  the  statement  is  repeated  ad 
museam,  that  men  admire  “  taper  ”  waists  1  —  that, 
as  one  correspondent  writes,  “  all  my  torture  is  re¬ 
paid  by  the  admiration  I  excite.”  The  single  and 
the  sutlicient  answer  to  that  is,  —  they  don’t.  Per- 
ba[)s  the  single  point  upon  which  the  educated  and  the 
instinctive  taste  of  all  men  is  agreed  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  for  roundness,  suppleness,  and  that  lithe  vigor 
which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  staymaker  and  his  art¬ 
ists  to  destroy.  There  are  not  a  dozen  men  in  Europe 
of  the  smallest  pretensions  to  brain,  who  do  not  ad¬ 
mire  the  figure  of  a  Greek  lady  in  full  dress  far  more 
than  any  one  of  the  becorseted  beauties  the  editor 
has  given  us  so  profusely,  even  the  extraordinary  fig¬ 
ure  given  as  an  illustration  of  Messrs,  de  la  Garde’s 
scientific  skill,  and  which  is  more  like  the  wooden 
doll  sold  by  “  artbts’  color-men  ”  than  any  human 
being.  It  is,  we  know,  useless  to  reason  against  a 
prejudice  of  this  kind  ;  but  there  is  one  ieminine 
adornment  which  we  imagine  even  the  correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
would  admit  that  men  do  not  admire,  and  that  is 
the  most  frequent,  almost  the  certain  consequence 
of  tight  lacing  after  twenty,  —  a  red  nose  ! 


THE  WHITE  CAMELLIA.  I 

A  LOXDOX  STORV. 

I.  THE  PHOTOGRAPH. 

There  were  no  pleasanter  rooms  in  London 
than  those  of  my  friend  Edward  Maynard,  Esq., 
artist  and  Bohemian,  or,  as  his  friends  called  him, 
“  Teddy.”  There  was  no  occasion  to  repeat  his  sur¬ 
name,  for  London  contained  but  one  “  Teddy  ”  for 
us,  —  Teddy  Maynard. 

When  I  say  Bohemian,  I  do  not  mean  that  Ted¬ 
dy’s  existence  was  spent  in  the  haunting  of  disrepu¬ 
table  taverns,  and  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  mix-, 
tures,  the  characteristics  of  many  of  the  Bohemians 
of  the  present  day ;  but  that  his  tastes  were  of  a 
delicately  unconventional  kind,  and  that  while  no 
cavalier  looked  more  irreproachable  at  the  “  Zoo  ”  on 
Sundays,  he  had  gone  through  adventures  in  France 
and  Spain  which  served  to  show  he  had  deserted  his 
vocation  in  being  an  artist,  and  should  have  “  gone 
in  lor  ”  knight-errantry. 

To  return,  however,  to  Teddy’s  rooms,  in  which  I 
was  sitting  on  one  pleasant  afternoon,  just  when  the 
Spring  was  about  to  surrender  herself  to  the  kiss  of 
Summer.  They  were  decorated  after  a  design  of  his 
own.  Dark  maroon-colored  panels,  edged  with  gold, 
with  hangings  and  furniture  to  correspond.  Over 
the  mantel-piece  was  a  curious  old-fashioned  glass, 
set  in  an  oak  frame.  Cabinets  and  bookcases  of  the 
same  wood  stood  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  and 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  some  good  pictures  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  the  production  chiefly  of  Ted¬ 
dy’s  artist  friends,  who  had  given  him  those  “  nice 
little  bits,”  which  delight  painters  and  puzzle  the 
public.  It  was  not  far  off  Regent  Street,  a  quiet 
row  of  houses  within  sight  and  hearing  of  that  gay 
thoroughfare ;  and  the  distant  echoes  of  voices  and 
footsteps,  mingled  with  the  roll  of  carriages,  brought 
one’s  thoughts  back  to  London,  when  the  beauty  of 
the  afternoon  had  carried  them  away  into  dreamy 


visions  of  how  the  country  was  looking  in  the  spring¬ 
time. 

Teddy  was  out  He  was  always  out  when  you 
called,  and  I  was  waiting  for  him,  in  obedience  to  a 
note  left  for  me  with  his  Cerberus.  Having  to  wait, 
it  was  natural  that  I  should  light  a  cigar,  and  then, 
looking  about  for  that  mischief  which  Dr.  Watts  de¬ 
clares  the  enemy  of  mankind  will  always  find  for  idle 
hands  to  do,  I  seized  upon  one  of  the  photographic 
albums  which  ornamented  the  table,  and  commenced 
an  investigation  as  to  whether  Teddy  had  picked  up 
any  new  carten-de-visile.  I  may  mention  that  he 
had  a  perfect  mania  for  these  little  pictures,  and  was 
always  having  them  presented  to  him  on  his  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  people,  and  buying  any  pretty  faces  that 
he  took  a  fancy  to  in  his  walks  abroad.  I  saw  a 
good  many  old  favorites  in  his  book.  The  pretty  girl 
in  the  riding-habit  he  had  the  happiness  to  call  cousin ; 
the  young  lady  with  charmingly  dishevelled  hair, 
who  had  distinguished  herself  so  in  private  theatri¬ 
cals,  and  a  go<^  many  more ;  and  then  I  hastily 
turned  over  the  leaves  to  get  nearer  the  end  of  the 
book,  where  any  new  faces  would  be  found. 

And  how  was  I  rewarded  ?  How  can  I  put  upon 
paper  the  impression  that  a  photograph,  the  last  in 
the  album,  made  upon  me  ?  1  was  at  first  quite  star¬ 
tled.  I  was  only  looking  at  the  pictures  carelessly,  but 
something  in  the  face  of  this  one  made  me  start  up  and 
go  to  the  window  with  the  book,  to  get  a  better  light 
upon  it.  The  photograph  was  a  wonderfully  good 
one.  The  sun,  glad  to  limn  so  fair  a  face,  had  done 
his  work  lovingly  and  well.  It  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  most  expressive,  face  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Dark  hair,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  a  face  classical  in  its 
perfection,  lit  up  with  eyes  that  seemed  almost  to 
have  the  power  of  speech  as  they  looked  at  you.  An 
exquisite  mouth,  small,  and  not  too  full,  while  the 
curve  of  the  chin,  and  the  way  in  which  the  head  was 
posed  on  the  bosom,  “  like  a  bell-flower  on  its  bed,” 
might  have  inspired  Mr.  Browning  with  that  simile. 

It  was  not  only  love  at  first  sight,  but  love  with  a 
photogp'aph.  I  had  not  thought  my  susceptibilities 
easily  roused,  but  here  I  was  in  a  fever  of  love 
about  a  small  picture  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 
Who  was  this  girl?  That  was  the  question.  I 
hastily  took  the  photograph  out  of  the  book,  and 
looked  to  see  who  the  photographer  was.  There 
was  no  name  at  the -back  of  it !  Plain  card-board, 
that  was  all.  The  usual  photographer’s  imprint 
and  number  of  the  negative  absent.  Where  had 
Teddy  got  it  ?  Was  it  a  carte  of  one  of  his  friends  ? 
or  had  he  picked  it  up  somewhere  ?  Was  she  mar¬ 
ried  ?  or  engaged  ?  in  short,  who  and  what  was  this 
mysterious  gin,  who  had  changed  me  from  a  sober 
and  rational  being  into  a  strangely  frantic  and 
excited  creature  ? 

When  would  Teddy  come  in  ?  I  paced  the  room 
impatiently,  holding  the  photograph  before  me.  I 
opened  the  window  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  many  times,  and  at  last,  after  what  seemed 
hours,  I  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  he 
lounged  into  the  room. 

“  Well,  old  man,  how  are  you  ?  ”  he  said  ;  “  glad 
you  got  my  note  and  waited.” 

“  Teddy,”  I  said,  without  returning  his  greeting, 
and  showing  him  the  photograph,  “  tell  me  whose 
likeness  this  is  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Teddy,  prolonging  that  exclamation 
in  the  most  aggravating  way  possible,  and  coolly 
lighting  a  pipe.  “  How  excited  we  are  about  it  1  ” 

“  I.know  I  am  excited,”  I  said,  for  I  had  worked 
myself  up  into  a  perfectly  ridiculous  condition. 
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“  But  do  answer  my  question.  Who  is  this  girl  ? 

I  must  know.” 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  he,  pretending  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  it.  “  O  yes,  that  —  that  —  a  photograph  of  | 
my  aunt,  the  Empress  of  China.  Nice  old  girl,  isn’t 
she  V  ” 

“  Teddy !  ”  I  said,  impatiently,  “  please  be  serious. 

I ’m  awfully  spoony  upon  this  picture.  Pray,  tell 
me  where  you  got  it  and  all  about  it.” 

“  I  tell  you  my  aunt  —  *’  he  began,  and  then,  see¬ 
ing  how  annoyed  I  looked,  he  said,  “  Well,  my  dear 
boy,  the  tact  is,  I  don’t  know  who  it  is  any  more 
than  you  do.  I  thought  it  was  a  tidy  face,  and 
bought  it  of  some  photographic  chap  in  the  suburbs 
somewhere,  for  a  shilling.” 

I  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  sat  down  in  a 
disconsolate  way,  still  keeping  hold  of  the  photo¬ 
graph.  I  had  almost  rather  he  had  told  me  the  un¬ 
known  beauty  was  married,  or  out  of  my  reach  in 
some  other  way ;  it  was  the  suspense,  the  absence  of  | 
any  knowledge  whatever  about  her,  tjhat  was  so  hard 
to  bear. 

“  Why,  Frank,  old  boy,”  said  Teddy,  “  you  look 
all  knocked  of  a  heap.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  really  spoons  on  that  carte.  Why,  she  may 
be  the  mother  of  any  number  of  promising  children. 
She  may  be  a  blessed  barmaid.  She  —  ” 

“  Teddy,  please  don’t.  I ’m  hard  hit.  I  know 
I ’m  an  ass,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  I  will  find  out 
about  this  girl,  if  possible.  Can’t  you  remember 
where  you  bought  the  photograph  'f  ” 

“  Nb,  upon  my  honor  I  can’t.  Somewhere  near 
Westboume  Grove,  I  fancy.  I  was  dining  in  Bays- 
water,  I  know,  but  I  can’t  be  sure.” 

“  I  may  have  it,  I  suppose  ” 

“  Certainly.  But  if  you  ’ll  take  my  advice,  Frank, 
you  ’ll  put  it  into  the  fire.” 

“  Thank  you.  I  sha’  n’t  do  that.”  And  I  placed 
the  carte  carefully  in  my  pocket-book.  “  Now, 
good  by.  Look  you  up  again  to-morrow.” 

“  All  right.  But  where  are  you  otf  to  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  I  said  slowly,  “  I  think  I  shall  take  a  walk 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Westboume  Grove.” 

“  You  old  ass,”  was  the  complimentary  rejoinder, , 
and  then  I  went  away. 


II.  WEeTUOURXE  GROVE. 

Westboume  Grove,  as  most  Londoners  know, 
is  not  to  be  Understood  in  a  sylvan  or  rural  sense, 
tor  but  lew  trees  grace  the  pleasant  Bayswater 
thoroughfare  which  goes  by  that  name.  It  is  a  sort 
of  miniature  Regent  Street,  many  of  the  shops  being 
oflslioots  from  parent  establishments  there ;  and 
it  is  the  favorite  lounge  of  the  female  part  of  the 
Bayswater  population.  Bayswater,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  given  up  almost  entirely  to  stockbrokers, 
retired  Indian  ollicers,  and  Jews:  it  is  a  sort  of! 
metropolitan  Asia  Minor ;  and  about  four  o’clock  on 
a  fine  atternoon  all  that  is  fairest  of  the  lemale,  and 
most  Israelitish  of  the  male  se-x,  promenades  West- 
bourne  Grove. 

Native  Indian  nurses  may  be  seen  in  ‘charge  of 
perambulators  full  of  innumerable  children ;  invalids 
are  drafted  alwut  in  bath-chairs  by  the  most  male¬ 
volent-looking  ruffians  in  existence ;  maiden  ladies 
stalk  on  with  an  evangelical  and  tract-distributing 
air ;  the  British  curate  may  be  seen  ambling  along 
as  if  conscious  of  the  nimbus  with  which  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  his  female  votaries  invest  him ;  Jews  hid¬ 
eous  in  aspect,  with  their  eyes  meeting,  their  hair 


hanging  over  their  coat-collars,  bedizened  with  false 
jewelry,  and  smoking  unsavory  cigars,  leer  at 
Christian  girls ;  tlie  Bayswater  swell,  a  distinct 
type,  very  weak  about  the  legs,  hangs  on  to  his  eye¬ 
glass,  and  nods  to  a  passing  acquaintance  ;  a  ladies’ 
school  —  some  ten  hapless  maidens  —  is  marched 
sternly  piwt  the  attraction  of  shop  windows  full  of 
bonnets  and  earrings ;  the  pavement  is  hidden  by 
waving  dresses,  and  the  air  is  reilolent  of  scent, 
while  from  every  sloping  shoulder  the  curl  called  by 
the  nrofane  “  Follow-ine-lads,”  waves  in  the  summer 


the  profane  ' 
breeze. 

Such  is  Westboume  Grove ;  and  for  this  prome¬ 
nade  I  started  when  I  left  Teddy  Maynard’s  rooms 
with  the  precious  photograph  in  my  possession. 

When  I  got  into  lit-gent  Street,  I  haileil  a  han¬ 
som,  and  was  soon  speeding  westwards  towards  the 
Grove. 

As  soon  as  I  was  safely  ensconced  in  the  vehicle, 
I  took  out  the  portrait.  It  looked  lovelier  than 
before,  the  face  still  fairer  than  when  I  had  first  seen 
it ;  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  Marble  Arch  I  was 
more  in  love  with  it  than  ever.  It  was  madness,  I 
knew,  but  men  had  been  mad  before  my  time  for 
love  of  a  woman’s  face  ;  and  wiser  men  than  I  was 
had  engaged  in  the  mad  tournament  in  olden  times 
to  win  a  smile  from  a  lady  that  they  could  never 
dare  to  love.  I  had  imported  the  old-world  mad¬ 
ness  of  chivalry  into  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  it 
was  nobody’s  business  but  my  own  if  I  chose  to  go 
on  what  every  one  of  my  friends  would  call  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  a  carte-de-vinUe, 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  speeding  towards  West- 
bourne  Grove,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  my  be¬ 
loved  photograph,  and  with  no  very  definite  idea 
of  what  course  I  was  going  to  pursue  when  I 
reached  my  destination. 

Teddy  had  given  me  no  clew  whatever  to  the 
photographer ;  there  would  be  a  dozen  in  the  Grove, 
and  I  was  not  even  sure  that  his  purchase  had  not 
been  made  in  some  street  in  the  vicinity ;  so  that  to 
take  the  picture  round  to  every  photographer  in  the 
neighborhood  seemed  likely  to  be  a  very  hopeless 
business,  which  would  lead  to  no  satisfkctory  result. 
It  was  proba'ole,  I  thought,  that  the  portrait  had 
been  privately  taken,  ami  that  possibly  a  few  copies 
had  remained  in  the  photographer’s  hands.  There 
was  some  chance,  then,  that,  finding  the  picture  had 
sold,  he  might,  if  he  possessed  another,  have  exposed 
it  also  for  sale.  I  accordingly  dismissed  my  cab  at 
the  end  of  the  Queen’s  Road,  and  commenceil  an 
investigation  of  the  photographers  ir.  Grove. 

It  was  weary  work,  for,  as  1  might  nave  exp-Vied, 
I  could  find  no  counterpart  of  my  portrait.  I  even 
went  into  several  places  and  made  inquiries  as  to 
whether  it  had  been  taken  there  ;  but  my  question 
was  met  with  a  supercilious  negative,  one  magnifi¬ 
cently  attired  ar(u>t  informing  me  that  their  work 
was  “  infinitely  superior  to  anj’tliink  like  that.”  It 
seemed  like  sacrilege  to  be  thus  exposing  my  picture 
to  vulgar  gaze,  and  I  determined  to  abandon  the 
search,  at  all  events  for  some  days.  I  thought  that 
in  the  mean  while  I  would  try  and  extract  from 
Teddy  more  exactly  the  whereabouts  of  the  place 
at  which  he  had  bought  it.  I  would  make  him 
come  with  me  to  Bayswater,  and  go  over  the  ground 
which  he  had  traversed  on  the  day  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  the  photograph.  If  that  plan  failed,  I  should 
have  no  alternative  but  to  try  every  photographer 
in  the  district :  and  I  determined  that,  even  if  the 
search  lasted  for  months,  I  would  persevere  with  it, 
and  not  rest  until  I  had  at  least  discovered  who  the 
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original  of  my  cherished  portrait  was,  where  she 
livM,  and  what  was  her  position  in  life.  It  was  a 
mad  resolve,  but  I  am  a  man  of  a  very  obstinate 
nature,  and  I  determined  to  accomplish  my  end. 

On  application  to  Teddy  next  day,  he  received 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  unfeeling  chaff;  and  1 
found  that  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
any  more  precise  directions  from  him.  He  had  gone 
in  a  cab  to  Bayswater,  he  said,  and  bad  stopped  to 
get  some  cigars.  He  had  seen  the  photograph  near 
the  tobacconist’s,  had  bought  it,  and  then  driven  on, 
and  had  “not  the  vaguest  notion ”  —  so  he  said  — 
as  to  what  street  it  was  in.  Somewhere  near  West- 
bourne  Grove,  that  was  all  he  could  tell  me ;  and  be 
concluded  his  information,  as  he  had  done  our  pre¬ 
vious  conversation  on  the  subject,  with  the  gratui¬ 
tous  statement  that  1  was  a  ^^t  donkey  to  go 
running  after  a  photograph.  Thus  far  Teddy:  of 
no  use  at  all  to  me. 

And  in  truth,  after  many  inquiries  in  various 
uarters,  I  began  in  some  measure  to  doubt  the  wis- 
om  of  my  proceedings  myself.  Not  a  very  sur¬ 
prising  thing,  perhaps,  when  my  situation  was 
calmly  reviewed.  Here  I  was,  rushing  all  over 
town  after  photographers  only  to  meet  with  per¬ 
petual  disappointment ;  and  even  if  I  was  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  as  to  find  out  who  my  portrait  was,  1  might 
be  as  far  off  knowing  her  and  winning  her  as  ever. 
I  looked  at  the  fair  face,  and  the  wonderful  eyes 
that  met  mine  so  steadily  in  the  picture,  and  I  was 
driven  nearly  mad  by  the  thought  that  they  might 
even  then  be  smiling  upon  some  one  else  :  that  some 
one  with  a  good  right  to  such  happiness  was  even 
then  caressing  that  sweet  face.  She  might  be  an¬ 
other  man’s  wife,  and  all  I  could  do  when  I  found 
her  out  would  be  to  accept  my  fate,  and  leave  the 
place  where  she  lived,  to  hiile  my  hopeless  love,  as 
the  old  song  says,  f‘  forever  and  a  day  !  ” 

At  last,  after  visiting  scores  of  photographers,  I 
began  to  think  my  search  hopeless,  and  to  despair 
of  ever  finding  my  visionary  lady-love.  I  did  not 
swerve,  however,  in  my  allegiance  to  her  charms.  I 
still  held  my  carte-de-visite  to  be  the  portrait  of  the 
fairest,  sweetest  woman  upon  earth.  I  would  continue 
to  hold  that  belief,  no  matter  whether  I  ever  found 
her  or  not.  The  said  portrait  in  time,  after  much 
afl’fectionate  s.aluting  of  an  osculatory  nature,  began 
to  get  somewhat  faded,  and  to  lose  some  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  brilliancy.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  have  it 
copied  by  a  first-rate  artist,  and  I  thought  that  at 
the  same  time  I  would  have  it  enlarged.  I  was 
doubtful  al)Out  having  it  colored,  for  I  hardly  knew 
the  exact  tints  to  order.  So  I  took  the  carte  to  one 
of  the  greatest  photographers  in  town,  —  a  man,  by 
the  way,  to  whom  I  had  before  applied  to  see  if  he 
knew  anything  of  it,  —  and  I  gave  orders  for  an 
enlarged  copy  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  very  best  pos¬ 
sible  style. 

The  attendant  to  whom  I  gave  the  order,  after 
looking  at  the  portrait  for  a  few  minutes,  said,  “  An 
enlarged  copy  of  this,  sir?  You  can  have  it 
riireetly.  Did  n’t  you  order  one  the  other  day, 
sir  V  ” 

“  No  !'’  I  said,  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  “  But 
I  order  it  now.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  think  we  have  one  on  hand.  AVill 
you  walk  this  way  ?  ” 

In  another  instant  I  had  followed  him  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  room,  and  there  on  an  easel  stood  a  large 
portrait  of  my  darling  1 

Enlarged  evidently  from  a  copy  of  the  same  carte 
as  I  possessed,  but  it  was  color^ ;  and  now  that  1 


could  see  the  exact  shade  of  the  hair  and  complex¬ 
ion,  it  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

“  I  have  been  looking  for  this  everywhere,”  I  said 
eagerly  to  the  attendant.  “Pray,  t$ll  me  who  it 
isV” 

“  Who  it  is  ?  ”  the  man  repeated,  looking  at  me 
suspiciously.  “  Why,  it ’s  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
portrait  you  have  in  your  hand,  to  be  sure.” 

He  thought  of  course  that  I  must  know  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  and  1  saw  the  necessity  of  being  cautions,  or 
he  might  refuse  to  give  me  the  information  I  wanted. 

“  Ah,  yes,”  I  said ;  “  but  I  was  to  order  this  en¬ 
largement  for  a  friend  of  the  lady’s,  and  I  was  not 
toll!  the  name.  Can’t  you  tell  me  ?  ” 

The  man  still  seemed  suspicious,  but  took  up  an 
order-book,  and  said  — 

“  Well,  sir,  I ’d  better  take  your  order;  we  shall 
see  tlie  name  here,  I  dare  say.” 

1  gave  my  order  for  an  enlargement  like  the  one 
before  me,  and  begged  the  man  not  to  mention  it  to 
the  (lersons  who  had  ordered  the  first  one,  as  it  was 
intended  as  a  surprise  to  some  relatives.  1  enforced 
my  request  by  a  liberal  douceur,  and  the  man,  who 
seemed  quite  mollified,  turned  over  to  some  pre¬ 
vious  entries,  and  said,’  showing  me  the  book,  — 

“  There  you  are,  sir.  Miss  Vane,  28  Worcester 
Square,  Hyde  Park.  W.” 

My  heart  beat,  and  1  felt  my  face  flushing,  as  I 
read  the  address.  I  had  found  her  at  last,  —  and 
she  was  still  Miss  Vane,  —  unless,  indeed,  “Miss 
Vane  ”  was  only  some  relation. 

“  I  suppose  this  is  the  lady  herself,”  I  said,  care¬ 
lessly. 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,”  the  man  said,  “  for  I  waited 
on  her.” 

“  Thanks,”  I  returned,  and  after  mentally  noting 
the  address,  I  rushed  off  to  Maynard’s  rooms. 

ni.  IX  THE  PARK. 

Teddy  was  seated  in  his  easiest  arm-chair  tran¬ 
quilly  engaged  in- the  consumption  of  sherry  and 
seltzer,  and  smoking  an  enormously  long  wooden 
pipe.  He  looked  up  as  I  entered,  and  said,  “  Ah  ! 
the  photographic  maniac ;  and  how  are  we  and  the 
picture  to-day  'i  ” 

“  To-day,”  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  “  we  have 
found  out  the  address.” 

“  Indeed,”  ho  said,  calmly ;  “  then  sit  down  and 
have  a  pipe ;  there ’s  plenty  of  seltzer  in  that  cup¬ 
board,  so  mix  and  be  happy.” 

“  Insensate  creature  !  you  don’t  even  ask  who  she 
is!” 

“  Not  I.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  her  for  the 
last  month  or  so,  that  you  ’ll  excuse  me  for  saying 
it.  But  I  think  I  would  rather  not  know  her  address. 
If  you  want  to  rave  about  her  as  usual,  1  ’ll  shut  my 
eyes  and  listen.  Don’t  go  on  longer  than  you  can 
help.” 

“  Wretch !  ”  I  said,  laughing,  “  she  is  a  ^liss  Vane, 
—  lives  in  Worcester  Sijuare,  Hyde  Park.” 

“  Is  she  ?  Old  maid,  I  suppose.” 

“  Well,  if  you  think  her  phott^aph  is  that  of  an 
old  maid  you  are  welcome  to  your  opinion.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  don’t  agree  with  you.” 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  You 
don’t  know  any  Vanes,  and  I  don’t  know  any 
Vanes.  I  don’t  see  how  you  ’re  any  nearer  to  your 
object,  which  I  presume  is  an  introduction.  Be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  address.  Give  it  up,  —  and  hand  me 
the  tobacco-jar.” 

“  1  shall  do  neither.  I  must  know  Miss  Vane ; 
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and  you  are  so  insufferably  lazy,  that  it  will  do  you 
all  the  good  in  the  world  to  get  the  baccy  for  your- 
self.”  ' 

“  How  do  you  propose  to  begin  this  charming 
plan  ?  ” 

“By  going  off  immediately  to  reconnoitre  the 
house.  I  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  her.” 

“  Poor  fellow !  ”  said  Teddy,  moi'kingly,  touching 
his  forehead  significantly.  “  How  far  gone  we  are, 
to  be  sure  !  ” 

Teddy  Maynard  was  never  known  to  be  in  love 
with  anybody  himself,  and  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending  it  in  other  people.  Regaraless  of 
his  chaff,  I  set  off  to  Worcester  Square  to  have  a 
look  at  number  twenty-eight.  - 

I  found,  as  I  expected,  a  fine  decorous-looking 
mansion,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  houses  in  the  Scjuare.  I  did  not  imagine,  of 
course,  that  there  would  be  anything  distinctive 
about  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  in  my  excited  frame 
of  mind,  that  the  careless  way  in  which  people 
passed  it  was  highly  reprehensible.  They  did  not 
know  what  a  pearl  of  price  that  dull  casket  con¬ 
tained.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  however, 
by  watchin"  the  house  just  when  the  inhabitants 
would  be  going  to  dinner,  and  Miss  Vane  was  hardly 
likely  to  appear  at  one  of  the  windows  for  my  bene¬ 
fit,  Ukc  a  princess  in  a  story-book;  so  I  left  the 
Square,  and  betook  myself  to  a  solitary  dinner  at  the 
club,  where  I  held  a  council  of  war  with  myself. 

The  result  of  that  council  was  that  I  determined 
.  my  first  move  must  be  to  see  the  lady,  to  make  sure 
that  she  was  Miss  Vane,  the  original  of  my  photo- 
CTaph,  and  whether  she  was  likely  to  stay  in  town 
during  the  whole  of  the  season.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolve  I  went  down  to  Worcester  Square  th6 
next  day,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  affable 
policeman  on  duty  in  the  neighborhood.  He  knew 
Worcester  Square,  he  said,  well,  —  had  been  in  ser¬ 
vice  near  it  before  he  entered  the  force.  Yes.  A 
Mr.  Vape,  Colonel  Vane,  lived  at  number  twenty- 
eight.  Any  family  ?  Yes,  —  Miss  Vane,  as  hand¬ 
some  a  young  lady  as  ever  stepped.  Did  they  drive 
or  walk  out  much  ?  Generally  drove,  —  about  two 
or  three  in  the  afternoon.  Was  always  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  a  gent’s  questions,  when  he  was  a  gent :  and 
as  he  spoke  my  informant’s  hand  closed  affection¬ 
ately  over  the  half-sovereign  which  I  slipped  into 
it 

This  was  so  far  satisfactory.  I  did  not  go  back 
to  incredulous  Teddy  to  pass  the  morning,  but 
strolled  tranquilly  into  the  Park,  and  there  con¬ 
sumed  innumerable  cigars,  thinking  over  my  good  for¬ 
tune  in  having  a  chance  of  seeing  Miss  Vane.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder,  in  foolish  and  fantastic  way,  whetljcr 
she  would  notice  me.  It  was  exceedingly  improb¬ 
able  that  she  should  do  so,  but  1  had  been  thinking 
of  her  so  continuously  for  so  many  month.s  that  I 
almost  believed  my  mind  could,  as  some  people  say, 
have  influenced  hers.  Our  thoughts  should  have 
been  en  rapport,  some  knowledge  of  my  strange  and 
earnest  love  might,  I  fancied,  have  made  itself  felt 
in  her  heart.  If  the  mind,  concentrated  on  one  ob¬ 
ject,  has  power  and  volition  beyond  the  body,  as 
has  been  asserted,  —  and  cases  bearing  out  the  state¬ 
ment  are  not  uncommon,  —  I  know  that  I  must  have 
exercised  some  mysterious  influence  over  her  thought 
and  feeling,  although  she  would  never  know  from 
whence  it  sprang. 

Such  were  some  of  my  thought's  as  I  paced  up 
and  down  the  broad  walks  of  the  Park,  watching 
the  workmen  putting  up  the  very  unornamental 
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railings,  and  longing  for  the  hour  to  come  when  I 
might  have  a  chance  of  again  seeing  my  divinity. 

I  was  just  leaving  the  Park  when  I  saw  an  open 
carriage  coming  towards  the  gates  at  a  quick  pace. 
I  stepped  aside  to  let  it  pass,  —  and  the  face  that 
had  haunted  me  sleeping  and  waking  for  so  many 
months  flashed  across  me  again.  Our  eyes  met  for 
a  minute,  and  then  the  carriage  bore  her  out  pf 
sight,  and  left  me  standing  near  the  gates  with  my 
face  flushed  and  m^  heart  beating  as  if  I  had  been 
undergoing  some  violent  exercise. 

Colonel  Vane  and  his  daughter  had  come  for 
their  drive  earlier  than  usual,  or  I  might  have  seen 
her  get  into  the  carriage.  Now,  however,  they 
would  probably  be  in  the  drive,  and  I  could  go  and 
watch  them  pass  and  repass.  I  accordingly  went 
and  stationed  myself  at  a  convenient  part  of  the 
railings,  and  waited  for  the  carriage.  At  last,  far 
down  the  line,  I  could  see  it  approach.  My  darling 
had  on  the  airiest,  sweetest  little  summer  bonnet  in 
the  world,  and  her  beautiful  brown  hair  shone  un¬ 
derneath  it,  as  it  formed  a  coronal  for  the  fair  face 
and  lustrous  eyes  that  held  me  in  thrall. 

Her  lather,  a  handsome,  soldierly  looking  old  man 
with  a  gray  mustache,  sat  beside  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  listening  attentively  to  some  story  he 
was  telling  her,  for  sue  looked  straight  in  front  of 
her,  and  I  never  caught  her  eye  again  during  the 
whole  time  that  I  watched  her  in  the  drive. 

And  yet  it  was  happiness  enough  jiLst  to  be  with¬ 
in  a  few  yards  of  her,  to  be  able  to  sec  her  at  all, 
and  until  they  drove  away  from  the  Park  my  bliss 
was  complete.  Then  I  went  away  also,  feeling  very 
disconsolate  my  vision  had  vanished.  When  was  I 
to  see  it  again  ?  and  how  was  I  to  get  any  nearer  to 
an  intimacy  with  her  ?  Any  one  might  look  at  her 
in  the  Park.  How  was  I  to  gain  a  dearer  privilege 


I  determined  to  go  to  Maynard  again,  and,  luck¬ 
ily,  on  my  way  home  I  met  him  at  a  literary  and 
artistic  club  of  which  we  were  both  members. 

lie  was  smoking  as  usual,  and  his  first  remark 
was,  “  Well,  old  man,  how  goes  it  ?  ” 

“  I ’ve  just  come  from  seeing  her  —  ” 

“O!  it’s  her  again,  is  it?  I  thought  you'd 
quite  forgotten  that  afi’air,”  he  said,  laughing. 

“  Then  you  ’re  doomed  to  disappointment,  my 
boy.  I ’ve  just  come  from  seeing  her  out  driving  in 
the  Park,  —  have  seen  her  several  times,  and  it  was 
glorious !  ” 

“  Ah !  it  Was  glorious,  was  it  ?  And  what  are 
you  going  to  do  next  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  just  what  I  want  to  know,  —  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  next.  Can  you  advise  me  V  ” 

“  Throw  yourself  before  the  wheels  of  her  chariot, 
and  when  the  hools  of  her  haughty  steeds  are 
trampling  out  your  heart’s  best  blooil,  tell  her  how 
you  love  her.”  And  Teddy,  as  he  spoke,  waved  his 
eigar  dramatically,  and  then  leaned  back  in  his  arm¬ 
chair  as  if  the  effort  had  been  too  much  for  him.  ' 
“  Don’t  chaff  me,  please,  but  tell  me  what  I ’m  to 
do.” 

Teddy,  who  is  a  capital  fellow  at  heart,  looked 
serious  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  — 

“  I  have  it.  Write  to  her  1  ” 

“  Write  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  I  don’t  know  her,  and  she  ’ll  never  forgive 
such  a  piece  of  impertinence.” 

“  Never  mind.  Bisk  it.  ‘  He  either  fears  his  fate 
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too  much — '  you  know  the  rest, —  that’s  my  advice. 
If  you  won’t  take  it,  why  the  deuce  did  you  ask  me 
for  it  V  ” 

“  I  think  I  will,”  I  said,  musingly. 

“  That ’s  right,”  said  Teddy,  encouragingly. 
“  Write  and  say  who  you  are  :  I  would  n’t  give  your 
j  real  name,  but  let  her  know  you  ’re  a  gentleman, 
and  that  if  she  takes  you  she  ’ll  stand  a  chance  of  i 
j  being  Lady  Harcourt  some  day.  Say  you  don’t ' 
want  to  press  matters  till  you  can  get  a  formal  in- 
troductio.i  to  her,  and  ”  —  here  he  stopped  a  mo¬ 
ment  —  “  .ask  her,  if  she ’s  not  very  angry  with  you, 
to  be  at  the  Opera  on  some  night  in  one  week,  when 
you  ’ll  go-  every  night  it ’s  open,  and  wear  a  white 
camellia  in  your  button-hole.  There ’s  your  plan  all 
cut  and  dried,  and  you  ’re  the  most  ungrateful  fel¬ 
low  in  the  world  if  you  don’t  carry  it  out.” 

I  wiis  rather  staggered  at  the  boldness  of  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  went  home,  after  having  thanked  Teddy, 

I  promising  to  think  it  over.  It  was  indeed  a  mad 
I  scheme,  not  wilder,  though,  than  my  wild  search, 
after  I  had  seen  her  photograph.  And  remember, 

I  was  madly  in  love  with  Miss  Vane ;  so  madly,  in¬ 
deed,  that  I  could  not  be  content  to  wait  until,  by 
j  some  happy  accident,  I  met  her  in  society  and  got 
introduced  to  her.  She  might  be  engaged  to  some 
one  else  in  the  interval,  if  even  she  were  not  en¬ 
gaged  already ;  she  might  even  get  married ;  and  I 
was  resolved  at  least  to  let  her  know  how  strange 
and  mad  a  passion  she  had  inspired.  A  girl  with 
such  eyes,  I  thought,  must  be  romantic,  and  surely 
all  the  romance  of  her  nature  would  come  to  my  aid 
when  she  knew  for  how  long  I  had  worshipped  her 
photograph. 

For  two  more  days  I  watched  her  in  the  Park, 
and  then  I  determined  to  act  upon  Teddy’s  advice. 
Not  without  some  misgivings,  however,  as  to  the 
romantic  nature  of  the  proposal  having  any  weight 
with  her ;  for  on  one  occasion  she  was  riding,  and 
was  attended,  not  only  by  her  father,  but  by  a 
younger  cavalier  with  whom  she  seemed  to  be  on 
very  intimate  terms,  and  I  fancied  that  she  was 
chaffing  him  unmercifully  about  something. 

Our  family  were  famous  in  old  days  for  acting 
without  hesitation,  when  once  a  course  of  action 
was  decided  upon,  and  I  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  *A  letter,  precisely  in  accordance 
with  the  sagacious  Teddy’s  instructions,  was  written 
and  ilespatched  the  next  day.  I  did  not  give  my 
own  name,  fearing  Miss  Vane’s  indignation.  Being 
anonymous,  the  letter  could  do  no  harm  if  it  feU 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  knew  me.  Of  course 
she  would  see  me  if  she  went  to  the  Opera  ;  but  I 
thought  that,  if  she  kept  the  appointment,  she  would 
hardly  be  so  base  as  to  betray  me.  There  were  four 
opera  nights  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  next 
week,  and  on  one  of  these  four  occasions  1  implored 
her  to  appear.  I  should  be  there  with  the  white 
camellia,  and  I  should  —  so  I  said  in  the  letter  — 
construe  her  attendance  as  a  sign  that  she  was  not 
fatally  angry  with  me,  and  that  I  might  seek  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  her  in  some  more  conventional  and 
legitimate  manner. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  I  took  my  seat 
in  a  stall  at  the  Opera  on  the  first  of  the  appointed 
nights.  I  was  absurdly  early,  in  my  eagerness  to 
be  upon  the  scene,  and  few  persons  but  myself  were 
in  the  theatre.  These  I  scanned  carefully  through 
my  opera-glass,  and  as  the  stalls  and  boxes  began  to' 

.  fill  I  devoted  the'whole  of  my  time  to  a  steady  scru¬ 
tiny  of  their  occupants.  People  near  me  in  the 
I  stalb  must  have  wondered  what  made  me  so  regard¬ 


less  of  the  music,  and  so  much  on  the  alert  when 
any  new-comer  appeared  in  the  house.  I  was  voted 
a  great  barbarian,  no  doubt,  with  no  soul  for  music, 
and  my  neighbors  must  have  speculated  what  had 
brought  me  to  the  Opera,  since  I  had  evidently  not 
come  there  to  listen  to  the  singing. 

But  my  search  was  hopeless.  I  looked  in  vain 
round  the  “  glittering  horse-shoe,”  that  spread  before 
me  like  a  rainbow.  I  saw  many  fair  faces,  many 
bright  eyes  bent  earnestly  upon  the  stage ;  golden¬ 
haired  and  dark-haired  beauties  sat  in  snug  boxes, 
enthroned  like  queens,  while  attentive  gentlemen, 
in  irreproachable  evening-dress,  bent  over  them. 
But  nowhere  in  the  great  theatre  could  I  see  the  one 
face  that  was  engraven  on  my  heart :  on  the  first 
night,  at  all  events,  she  had  not  thought  fit  to  come ; 
and  as  my  mind  dwelt  on  my  disappointment,  I  was 
very  angry  with  myself  for  ever  having  taken  Ted¬ 
dy’s  advice,  and  having  written  my  mad  letter.  I 
went  home  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood,  although  I 
was  rather  consoled  by  the  enlarged  photograph 
which  had  been  taken  for  me,  and  which  was 
installed  in  a  place  of  honor  in  my  rooms. 

The  next  day  I  had  no  heart  even  to  go  to  the 
Park ;  and  again,  punctual  to  the  time  of  opening,  I 
went  to  the  Opera.  Again  I  was  disappointed. 
Miss  Vane  was  evidently  incensed  at  my  imperti¬ 
nence  in  writing  to  her,  and  never  made  her  appiear- 
ance.  I  returned  home  the  second  night  mad  with 
love  and  disappointment  I  went  into  Majmard’s 
rooms  and  upbraided  him  for  hb  advice,  and  alto¬ 
gether,  as  he  said,  I  qualified  myself  for  Colney 
Hatch  bj’  easy  stages.  I  tried,  to  console  myself  with 
my  portrait ;  and  I  saw  Miss  Vane  for  an  instant  in 
the  Park  on  the  thinl  day,  but  she  only  drove  round 
once ;  and  I  took  my  seat  at  the  Opera,  so  prepared 
for  a  third  disappointment  that  when  she  never  ap¬ 
peared  I  settled  down  into  calm  despair.  There  was 
one  more  night,  however,  —  one  more  chance  for  me 
and  my  white  camellia ;  and  I  still  dared  to  hope  that 
I  should  see  her. 

On  this  fourth  evening  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  to 
dinner.  My  host  was  an  old  friend  of  our  family, 
who  had  been  ibr  many  years  in  Canada,  and  had 
now  come  home  to  settle  m  his  native  country.  He 
had  no  family  ;  had  taken  a  handsome  house  in  town, 
and  was  very  desirous  of  showing  every  possible 
kindness  to  me.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  accept 
his  invitation,  but  hoped  that  the  Laurences  would 
let  me  get  away  in  time  to  go  to  the  Opera. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  therefore,  when  on 
reaching  their  home  and  going  up  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Mrs.  Laurence  said  to  me,  “  My  husband  will 
have  to  make  his  apologies  to  you,  Mr.  Harcourt,  for 
he  is  obliged  to  go  off  on  some  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  immediately  after  dinner.  Now,  as  I  cannot 
expect  to  be  able  to  amuse  you  all  the  evening,  I 
have  got  a  box  at  the  Opera,  Covent  Garden :  will 
you  take  me  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  be  delighted :  but  I  hope  you  don’t  think 
I  should  not  be  equally  pleased  to  be  here.” 

“  Well,  the  fact  is,”  she  said,  “  I  am  not  wholly 
unselfish.  I  very  seldom  get  to  the  Opera,  as  my 
husband  does  not  care  for  music,  and  am  glad  when 
I  can  catch  any  one  who  will  go  with  me.  We  shall 
not  be  alone,  by  the  by,  as  I  have  a  young  lady  com¬ 
ing  to  the  box,  who  will  only  need  an  escort  to  her 
carriage,  for  she  is  a  very  independent  person,  and 
goes  about  a  good  deal  by  herself.’f 

“  Indeed,”  I  said. 

“  Yes ;  she  b  a  charming  girl,  however,  and  I  hope 
you  will  like  her.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Then  Mr.  Laurence  came  in,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  dinner  was  announced. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  an  extremely  fortunate 
one  for  me,  I  thought,  and  I  only  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Laurence  and  her  charming  youn"  lady  might  de¬ 
vote  themselves  entirely  to  the  music,  and  leave  me 
at  liberty  to  scrutinize  the  honse. 

One  thing  I  had  to  remember,  and  that  was  my 
camellia.  I  had  left  the  one  I  intended  to  wear  at 
my  chambers.  However,  I  persuaded  good-natured 
Mrs.  Laurence  to  drive  round  by  my  rooms,  under 
pretence  of  getting  my  own  opera-glass,  which  I  said  j 
was  specially  adapted  to  my  sight.  Then  I  got  my 
flower,  put  it  carefully  into  my  buttonhole,  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  over  with  my  light  overcoat. 

When  we  drew  up  under  the  portico  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  were  entering  the  lobby,  Mrs.  Laurence 
said  to  me  :  — 

“  Why,  I  declare,  there  are  the  Colonel  and 
Edith  going  up  yonder  before  us.  I  suppose  he ’s 
just  brought  her,  for  I  know  he  had  to  go  to  the 
same  meeting  as  Mr.  Laurence.” 

“  The  Colonel  and  Edith  !  ”  —  “  The  Colonel !  ” 
gave  me  a  thrill,  thinking  of  her  father,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  with  a  vague  curiosity  who  they  were. 

We  were  getting  near  our  box,  led  by  an  obse¬ 
quious  attendant,  when  I  said  to  Mrs.  Laurence :  — 

“  You  talked  of  the  Colonel  just  now  :  may  I  ask 
who  he  is  ?  ” 

“  Colonel  Vane ;  an  old  friend  of  my  husband's. 
He  was  qu.artercd  at  Quebec  a  long  time,  hlditli  is 
his  only  child,  and  they  live  in  Worcester  Square.” 

I  sometimes  wonder  now  that  I  didn’t  faint  at 
this  intelligence.  I  am  sure  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Lau¬ 
rence  must  have  felt  the  arm  on  which  she  was 
leaning  tremble,  and  I  fancied  even  the  box-keeper 
must  have  been  able  to  hear  my  Ijeart  beating. 

”*h  Vane  !  This,  then,  was  the  name  of  my  idol; 

i  I  thought  never  did  name  sound  tfo  musical.  In 
a  w  seconds  I  should  be  in  her  company.  I  re- 
me;  bered  my  letter  and  the  camellia.  Had  she 
come,  I  wondered,  on  this  last  night  ?  ’  But  just  as 
we  reached  the  bo.x-door,  I  tore  the  flower  from  my 
buttonhole,  and  put  it  into  the  ticket  pocket  of  my 
coat.  I  was  about  to  be  properly  introduced  to 
her,  and  I  thought  I  would  dissociate  myself  from 
my  foolish  letter. 

We  got  to  the.  box ;  the  usual  introductions  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  then  Colonel  Vane  departed,  and  left 
me  with  the  ladies.  They  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  each  other,  and  for  some  time  I  occupied  myself 
with  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  box,  just  content  to 
look  at  Edith.  If  I  had  thought  her  beautiful  in  her 
photograph,  and  when  out  driving,  think  how  I 
worshipped  her  loveliness  when  I  saw  her  in  full 
dress.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  some  time  given  me 
to  recover  myself,  and  to  collect  my  thoughts,  for  I 
was  so  stunned  by  this  unexpected  good  fortune 
that  I  should  have  acquitted  myself  badly  had  I 
been  required  to  make  myself  agreeable  as  soon  as 
we  were  seated  in  the  theatre.  I  was  glad  Edith 
had  so  much  to  say  to  Mrs.  Laurence,  and  I  was 
amusing  myself  by  comparing  her  real  face,  as  I  saw 
it  before  me,  with  my  photograph,  when' Mrs.  Lau¬ 
rence  turned  to  me,  and  said,  laughingly  :  — 

“  Mr.  Harcourt,  you  have  perhaps  sharper  eyes 
than  Edith  or  myself.  Can  you  see  any  gentleman 
in  the  theatre  with  a  white  camellia  in  his  button¬ 
hole  ?  ” 

A  pleasant  occupation  for  me  truly  !  How  thank¬ 
ful  I  was  I  had  taken  the  odious  flower  out  1 

“  Yes,”  said  Miss  Vane,  merrily,  “  do  you  see  any 


swain  in  the  stalls  who  looks  partieularly  love- 
stricken  ?  ” 

“  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  investigation  ?  ”  I 
said,  as  lightly  as  I  could,  although  I  lelt  very 
nervous.  “  Is  this  an  appointment  ?  ” 

Miss  Vane  glanced  quickly  at  me  for  a  moment, 
as  if  some  suspicion  had  entered  her  head,  and  then 
said,  smiling,  — 

“  W ell,  I  suppose  it  is.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
I  have  an  unknown  admirer,  who  implored  me  to 
be  at  the  Opera  on  one  night  out  of  four.  I  did 
not  intend  to  come,  but  papa  wished  me  to  do  so 
to-night :  so,  if  the  enterprising  individual  is  in  the 
house  he  will  be  gratified.” 

“  The  faithless  creature  is  not  here,  apparently,” 
I  said,  scrutinizing  the  house  through  my  opera- 
glass  :  “  at  least  I  don’t  see  any  white  camellia,  if 
that  was  the  sign.”  • 

“  I ’m  afraid  he 's  not,”  said  Miss  Vane.  “  How 
very  ungallant  of  him, —  is  it  not,  Mr.  Harcourt?” 

“  Poor  young  man  !  ”  said  good  -  natured  Mrs. 
Laurence,  who  was  of  rather  a  sentimental  charac¬ 
ter.  “  He  may  have  seen  you,  and  be  really  in  love 
with  you,  Edith ;  and  you  said  you  thought,  from 
his  letter,  that  he  was  a  gentleman.” 

“  Well,  he  has  not  kept  tryst,”  I  said,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  house,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  any  wretch  would  be  pn'sent  with  a 
conspicuous  white  camellia,  who  would  be  singled 
out  as  the  hero  of.  the  romance. 

When  I  next  turned  to  speak  to  Miss  Vane,  I 
noticed  a  new  and  curious  expression  on  her  face, 
as  if  something  was  occupying  her  thoughts  that  she 
was  trying  to  conceal ;  something  amusing,  appar¬ 
ently,  for  ber  eyes  were  laughing,  although  her  face 
looked  quiet  and  demure.  She  answered  some 
question  I  put  to  her  about  the  music,  and  then 
said, — 

“  Do  you  often  go  the  Opera,  Mr.  Harcourt  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,”  I  said,  carelessly.  “  I 've  been  three 
times  before  this  week.”  And  then,  remembering 
my  letter,  I  turned  away  to  hide  my  confusion. 

Tlie  hours  went  swiftly  by ;  far  too  fast,  I  thought, 
for  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  iirs. 
Laurence  seemed  very  pleased  that  Miss  Vane  and 
I  got  on  so  well  togetlier.  I  he^rd  little  of  the 
opera  that  evening.  “  Diva  ”  Patti  was  entrancing 
all  hearts  upon  the  stage,  but  my  Diva  was  beside 
me  in  the  box,  and  I  had  no  ears  for  the  music. 

But  the  happy  evening  ended  at  last.  We 
escorted  Edith  to  her  carriage,  and  then  I  drove 
home  with  Mrs.  Laurence,  both  of  us  singing  a 
chorus  in  her  praise.  One  thing  deserves  to  be 
noted  about  that  evening  at  the  Opera.  When  I 
got  home,  strange  to  say,  I  could  not  find  my 
camellia  anywhere,  and  imagined  that  it  must  have 
been  jerked  out  of  my  pocket.  However,  I  had, 
luckily,  not  needed  it,  and  I  went  to  bed  h:q)py, 
and  dreamed  of  Edith  Vane. 


V.  THK  EPILOGUE. 

Mrs.  Laurence,  who,  like  all  middle-aged  ladies, 
wa-s  very  fond  of  match-making,  had  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  to  foster  my  love  alfair  as  much 
as  possible ;  for  I  was  continually  being  invited  to 
her  house,  and  always  met  Edith  Vane.  I  came  to 
know  the  Colonel  also,  and  in  time  was  invited  to 
Worcester  Stjuare,  where  Edith  played  the  hostess 
like  a  little  (jneen.  Need  I  say  that  I  came  daily 
to  love  her  more  and  more  ?  And  I  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  believing  that  she  was  not  indiflTerent  to  my 
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devotion,  liiding  by  her  side  in  the  Park,  1  used 
sometimes  to  look  back  upon  the  old  daj's  when  1 
worshipped  her  at  a  distance,  and  hardly  dared  to 
hope  that  I  should  ever  be  so  blessed  ivs  to  be  daily 
in  her  society. 

One  afternoon  I  had  gone  to  Worcester  Square, 
and  as  Kuith  was  too  tir^  with  a  ball  the  previous 
niglit  to  go  out  riding,  I  stayed  chatting  with  her 
in  the  plotsant  drawiug-rooiu.  And  that  summer 
aiternoon  1  put  my  fate  to  the  touch ;  and  a  strange 
answer  I  reeeived  to  my  pleading,  when  I  told 
Edith  Vane  how  1  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife. 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  at  last  she 
said,  — 

“  Eiease  do  not  think  unkindly  of  me,  bu^  I  have 
a  confession  to  make.” 

“I  cannot  think  unkindly  of  you.  Miss  Vane, — 
Edith  !  You  know  it  would  be  impossible.” 

“  Do  you  remember,”  she  said,  “  that  night  at  the 
Opera,  when  a  gentleman  was  to  meet  me  with  a 
white  camellia  in  his  button-hole  ?  ”  I 

“  Perfectly.  How  can  I  ever  forget  it  ?  —  it  was 
♦he  first  tinte  I  met  you  !  ” 

“  Well,”  she  said  slowly,  “  although  perhaps  you 
did  not  see  him,  /  saw  the  gentleman  with  the  i 
camellia  that  night.”  I 

.  “Did  you?”  I  said,  feeling  terribly  annoyed. 
Some  fellow  had  been  there  with  the  flower; 
camellias  were  common  enough.  How  was  it  1 
had  n’t  seen  him  ? 

“  Yes,”  she  went  on,  “and  I  have  seen  him  since, 
—  very  often!”  And  .as  she  s|x>ke  she  hung  her 
head  down,  as  if  to  hide  her  blushes. 

How  1  cursed  Teddy  and  his  hateful  advice ! 
Some  one  had  heard  of  the  letter,  and  had  taken 
advantage  of  my  plan  to  steal  my  darling’s 
heart. 

“  And  —  and  —  ”  I  said  trembling,  “  I  know  1 
have  no  right  to  ask  — you  love  him  ” 

A  burning  blush  came  over  her  face  and  neck,  as 
she  looked  into  my  eyes,  and  said,  — 

.  “Ido!” 

I  clasiied  my  h.ands  over  my  face,  and  groaned. 
Here  was  a  plctisant  end  to  all  my  plotting  !  And 
yet  she  had  given  me  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  she  had  some  love  for  me.  It  was  very  bitter 
to  hear  her  confess  her  love  for  another  man,  and 
to  know  that  it  had  been  brought  about  by  my 
agency. 

I  was  startled  by  a  laugh.  Edith  Vane  was  sit¬ 
ting  near  me,  —  positively  laughing  at  m^  misery. 

“  I  hardly  thought  I  should  have  been  insulted,”  I 
said,  indignantly. 

But  still  Edith  did  nothing  but  laugh. 

“  How  have  I  insulted  you  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  How  have  you  insulted  me  ?  Why,  by  laughing 
at  iny  disappointment  when  you  have  confessed 
your  love  for  another  man !  ” 

“  But  I  have  not  done  that !  ” 

“  I  cannot  stop  to  guess  ridilles.  Miss  Vane,”  I 
said,  abruptly.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  mean  that  I  love”  —  and  here  she  h.alf 
turned  her  head  away  —  “  the  gentleman  who  had 
a  camellia  that  night  at  the  Opera,  and  he  says  I 
insult  him  by  saying  so.  O  Frank !  ” 

And  then,  looking  divinely  beautiful,  she  held 
out  to  me,  —  my  white  camellia !  And  in  another 
moment  she  was  hiding  her  rosy  face  on  my  shoul¬ 
der. 

The  appointment  with  the  wearer  of  the  white 
camellia  was  kept  for  life. 


SALAD-MAKING. 

Tuk  salad  is  the  one  of  the  few  links  that  still 
binds  us  to  the  golden  age,  and  those  long  since  van¬ 
ished  days  of  jieacc,  innocence,  and  no  taxes. 

To  a  quiet  observer  of  an  epicurean  turn  of  mind 
■nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  from  the  quiet 
red-curtained  bin  of  a  London  tavern  to  look  forth 
upon  the  humors  of  man,  whose  noblest  prerogative 
it  is  to  be  denominated  “  a  cooking  animal.”  'The 
lion  is  generous  as  a  hero,  the  rat  artful  as  a  lawyer, 
the  dove  gentle  as  a  lover ;  the  beaver  is  a  good 
engineer,  the  monkey  a  clever  actor,  —  but  none  of 
them  can  m.ake  a  soup,  or  put  together  an  omelette. 
The  wisest  sheep  never  thought  of  culling  and  con¬ 
trasting  his  grasses,  seasoning  them  with  thyme  and 
tarragon,  softening  them  with  oil,  exasperating  them 
with  mustard,  sharpening  them  with  vinegar,  spirit¬ 
ualizing  them  with  a  suspicion  of  onions  ;  in  a  word, 
sheep  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  yet  no 
ovine  genius  has  yet  arisen  to  suggest  and  carry  out 
the  construction  of  a  salad.  Our  woolly  friends  still 
eat  their  grass  pure  and  simple  ;  as  they  did  on  the 
plains  of  Mamre  and  at  the  foot  of  Ararat,  they  do 
now  on  the  Tartar  steppes  and  at  the  base  of  the 
great  Chinese  pi^odas,  and  the  only  condiment 
their  unitiated  appetites  need  is  what  the  Spaniards 
call  the 

“  Salsa  de  San  Bernado  ” 

(“  St.  Bernard’s  sauce  ”), 

which,  being  interpreted,  means  simply,  “  Hunger 
and  a  good  appetite,”  which  sauce  was  always  much 
affected  by  your  hermit ;  and  it  is  to  your  thoughtful 
and  wise  hermit  that  we,  no  doubt,  owe  that  divine 
simplicity,  —  the  salad. 

It  is  a  treat  to  lark  in  a  snug  comer,  say,  at  the 
Cock  Tavern,  that  old  hostelrie  mentioned  by 
Pepys,  and  from  which  the  landlord  fled  for  a  time 
during  the  Great  Plague,  and  there,  under  covert 
of  the  brown  shadow  of  the  comfortable  old  c.arved 
baked  mantel-piece,  to  watch  a  hungry,  but  lu.xuri- 
ous  Queen’s  Counsel  call  for  his  salad,  while  the 
cloven  kidney,  the  brown  juicy  chop,  or  the  slightly 
crimsoned  steak  (delicious  yet  barbaric),  are  pa¬ 
tiently  enduring  their  martj'fdom  upon  the  ailjacent 
gridiron  that  St.  Lawrence  forever  consecrated. 

Presently  (culled  from  we  know  not  what  Hes¬ 
perian  Gardens,  near  Battersea)  comes  the  bowl  of 
green  leafage,  cool  and  pleasant  to  look  on  as  the 
(lays  grow  warmer.  The  Q.  C.,  we.ary  of  arid 
purcliiiicnt  and  tape  the  color  of  men’s  heart-strings, 
smiles  blandly  as  it  appears,  for  the  calenture  of 
London  is  u|K>n  him,  and 'he  would  fain  babble  of 
green  fields  and  budding  hedges,  such  as  those  which 
;hid  his  first  bird’s-nest ;  and  the  pallid  waiter  smiles 
too,  fur  the  lettuces  are  green,  and  dewy,  and  it 
freshens  even  a  parboiled  man  to  look  on  them.  I, 
in  ambush  behind  my  dull  red  curtain,  watch  the  lov¬ 
ing  way  with  which  the  Q.  C.  lifts  out  the  first  crump- 
ly  lettuce.  The  moist  gardens  of  F ulham  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  better.  But,  to  hide  his  self-complacency, 
he  asks  the  waiter  snappishly  if  they  have  n’t  any 
more  oil  in  the  house,  holds  up  reproachfully  the  al¬ 
most  empty  cniet  glass,  and  with  die  air  of  an  alche¬ 
mist  letteth  the  last  teaspoonful  of  golden  fluid  tric¬ 
kle  lazily  down  towards  the  broken  stopper.  He 
then  shaketh  angrily  the  vinegar,  as  if  irritated  at 
its  being  full  and  furnishing  no  subject  for  complaint, 
and  then  sniffeth  at  it  as  if  it  were  smelling-salts, 
.and  long  fasting  had  made  him  faint  This  for  the 
outer  vulgar ;  but  with  inward  calm  the  Q.  C.  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  his  agreeable  and  appetizing  task  on  the 
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^eat  Goethe  principle,  “  never  hurrying,  never  rest¬ 
ing." 

A  gentle  Pharisaism  is  diffusing  itself  through  his 
mind.  Really  too  lazy  and  hungry  to  go  so  far  as 
his  West-End  club,  he  is  persuading  himself  that 
he  is  saving  money  and  dining  (]uite  as  pleasantly 
Eastward.  As  he  sprinkles  the  lloor  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  wet  lettuce,  he  secretly  repeats  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Doctor  William  King’s  pleasant  poem, 
The  Art  of  Cookery :  — 

“  Happjr  the  man  that  has  rich  Fortune  tried, 

To  whom  she  much  has  Kiven,  much  denied  ; 

With  ahstinence  all  delicates  he  sees,  * 

And  can  regale  himself  on  toast  and  cheese.” 

Nevertheless,  philosopher  as  our  Q.  C.  is,  I  feel  no 
doubt  he  will  sum  up  with  a  pint  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
old  port,  and  will  then  walk  on  to  his  club  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  Pall  Mall  vintage  of  the  “  comet 
year.” 

The  ffoor  as  well  sprinkled  with  the  lettuce  as  a 
cathfidral  pavement  with  a  priest’s  aspersoir,  our  Q. 
C.,  with  a  cunning  look,  doth  next  dive  his  hand  into 
the  blue  willow-pattern  bowl,  and  sorts  his  vegetables. 
With  what  smiting  search  he  forages  out  me  little 
shining  bald  onions,  whose  dainty  white  roots  arc  small 
as  threads  of  cotton  ;  with  what  triumph  he  draws 
forth  the  little  white  frilU  of  the  bleached  endive. 
How  disapprovingly  and  sternly  he  notices  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  French  luxury,  the  little  leaffet  of  in¬ 
nocuous  tarragon.  How  in  almost  a  judicial  way  he 
severs  the  young  cucumber,  and  lets  fall  its  trans¬ 
parent  sections  into  the  magic  caldron.  With  a 
light  hand  he  tosses  in  the  tiny  growth  of  mustard 
and  cress  (hot  and  cool  so  pleasantly  allied),  and 
now  his  fingers.advance  towards  the  cruet  standing 
there  patiently  with  its  company  of  ministering  bot¬ 
tles;  but  first  he  cracks,  unshells,  and  severs  the 
egg,  forgetful  of  the  fowl  it  might  have  been,  and 
scoops  out  with  dainty  care  the  hard  ball  of  yellow 
flour.  With  what  a  loving  firmness,  crushing  the 
^lobe  with  the  bowl  of  a  teaspoon,  he  liquefies  it 
into  a  delicious  sauce ! 

“  Remember,  Q.  C.,’’  I  long  to  cry,  thrusting  my 
head  in  an  exhorting  way  between  the  dusty  red  cur¬ 
tains,  “  remember  the  fine  old  proverb :  — 

“  A  good  salad  requires  a  spendthrift  to  put  in  the 
oil,  a  miser  to  pour  the  vinegar,  a  wise  man  to  add 
the  mustard,  and  a  madman  to  stir  it  all  up.’’ 

But  the  Q.  C.  has  not  forgotten  those  pleasant 
little  dinners  he  used  to  have  at  that  restaurant  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  at  that  cool  first-floor  window 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  jeweller’s  shop, 

“  La  Reine  Topaze,” 

and  of  the  quiet  though  lively  street  below,  upon 
whose  pavement  the  fitful  lamplight  ever  fell  so 
softly.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  precepts  of  that 
eminent  viveur,  the  German  professor,  who  preached 
so  largely  and  frequently  upon  the  salad,  and  al¬ 
lowed  no  profane  hands  to  touch  the  component 
parts  but  his  own. 

With  what  exquisite  and  learned  unction  the  wor¬ 
thy  Dr.  Dreikopf  used  to  first  poise  and  ring  with  a 
snap  of  his  finger  the  china  bowl  before  he  began, 
as  the  juggler  does  the  plate  he  is  about  to  send 
spinning  tlirough  the  air.  He  used  to  scrutinize 
the  vessel  as  a  pagan  priest  would  have  done,  with 
holy  awe,  a  vessel  prepared  for  a  sacrifice.  Next 
taking  a  young  onion,  he  perfumed  it  with  a 
light  and  playful  touch.  Next  with  a  wise  chemis¬ 
try  he  prepared  a  large  silver  tablespoon,  and  filled 
it  four  times  with  the  finest  oil  of  Lucca,  —  pure, 
sweet  and  golden  as  ever  green  Italian  olive-berry 


yielded.  Four  times  the  oil  to  one  of  vinegar, — 
that  was  Herr  Professor’s  great  and  primary  ma.xim. 

“  Want  of  oil,”  using  a  rather  scattered  metaphor, 

“  was,”  he  said,  “  the  great  rock  on  which  English 
salad-makers  always  split.”  That  golden  sea  w.as 
the  ocean  to  which  all  other  liquids  and  solids  were  | 
to  be  mere  subsidiaries,  —  one  brimming  spoonful  of  | 
brown  vinegar  the  Professor  (our  Q.  C.  distinctly  ‘ 
remembers)  next,  with  exulting  generosity,  proud  ! 
as  a  witch  of  her  second  spell,  dashed  into  the  en¬ 
chanted  caldron.  The  mustard  he  then  added,  by  ‘ 
instinct,  to  infuse  a  flavor  and  a  kindly  warmth  into  i 
the  acute  vinegar  and  the  lubricating  and  emollient 
oil.  Then  and  there  he  also  threw  in  a  pinch  of  i 
sacred  salt,  that  sanatory  ^  crystalline  dust  which  ' 
the  Italian  physicians  think  essential  to  the  whole-  ! 
Someness  of  this  bouquet  of  raw  vegetables.  Their  : 
alliterative  proverb  is 

“  Salata  insalata  no  h  sanata,”  (A  salad  unsalted  is 
not  salubrious.) 

The  Professor  seldom  failed,  indeed,  to  quote  this 
saying,  and  also  a  pleasant  companion  to  it,  which  as¬ 
serts  that  “  alter  salad  should  come  wine  ” ;  not  that 
the  Professor  wanted  any  strange  lore  as  excuse  for 
a  potation,  and  it  was  always  observed  that  the  more 
potations  he  took  the  more  languages  he  talked,  till 
at  last,  on  the  giddy  verge  of  a  classical  and  polyglot- 
tic  inebriety  he  became  a  Tower  of  Babel,  in  himself,  1 1 
and  noisy  as  a  cargo  of  monkeys  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

And  here,  leaving  the  Professor  at  his  salad-bowl,  ; 
let  us  consider  that  great  man’s  theory  that  salads 
were  invented  by  Adam  and  Eve.  “  Your  Milton,”  he  i 
used  to  observe,  his  spectacles  glittering  as  he  spoke, 

“  makes  Adam  and  Eve  eat  nectarines,  and  then  ' 
dip  out  the  water  from  the  brook  in  their  dark  { 
crimson  skins.”  Better  have  eaten  a  salad  in  that 
hot  weather,  when  the  “  fervid  sun  ”  shot  down  more  i 
warmth  than  Adam  needed.  Let  us  see,  he  would 
remark,  if  salads  were  invented  in  Eden.  The  poet 
says,  —  j 

“  And  Eve  within  due  at  her  hour  [punctual,  you  see,  —  that  Is  the 
very  starting-point  of  a  (food  cook]  prepared 
For  dinner  savory  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst, 

Of  uectarous  draught  between,  from  milky  stream  [give  me  pure 
water]  — 

Berry  or  grape.”  I 

In  another  place  Adam  refers  to  drying  fruit 
(hence  the  incomparable  BilBn)  ;  and  Eve  brings 
for  the  dinner  given  to  Raphael, 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  in  coat,  — 

Rough  or  smooth-rined,  or  bearded  husk  or  shell,  ~ 

For  drink  the  grape. 

She  crashes  inoflenslve  must  and  meaths  \ 

From  many  a  berry,  and  from  street  kernels  pressed. 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams.’’ 

I  “  Clearly,”  the  Professor  went  on,  “  your  English 
Milton  was  wrong  in  forgetting  to  introduce  the 
salad,  —  for  in  Eden  it  was  probably  made  of  pome¬ 
granates,  as  it  is  still  in  Spain,  —  and  among  the 
green  lettuces  Eve  no  doubt  prettily  sprinkled  a 
scatter  of  rose-leaves.  Ohne  zweifel  f”  the  Profes¬ 
sor  would  say  —  “  ohne  zweifel !  ”  and  then  he 
would  dash  at  the  salad  mixture  like  a  Bedlamite 
at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

Now,  I  do  enjoy  seeing  a  man  have  a  good 
“  browse  ”  of  green-meat,  —  a  real  hearty  Nebu-  ; 
chadnezzar  meal.  It  is  good  for  us  carnivorous 
animals  to  go  out  occasionally  to  grass.  Such  also 
were  the  opinions  of  the  worthy  Professor  of  Jena, 
and  the  Q.  C.  smiles  as  he  recalls  them  to  mind,  and 
memory’s  prism  casts  a  flickering  rainbow  of  poetry 
over  even  the  humble  salad.  i 

How  is  it  that,  wandering  from  my  friend  the  j 
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Q.  C.  concocting  his  salad  at  the  Cock,  I  ^ot  into 
the  first  floor  of  a  restaurant  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  there,  in  company  with  a  German  professor, 
somewhat  of  the  pedant,  I  began  another  bowl  of 
salad,  and  have'  left  that  also  unfini^ed  ?  What 
matter  how  it  b  ?  Even  an  ox  will  shift  hb  ground 
vhen  he  has  set  his  mind  on  browsing. 

Yet  once  more  behold  me  in  ambuscade  behind 
the  red  curtains  of  the  last  bin  but  one  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Cock,  watching  the  Q.  C.  prepare 
his  salad  mixture  at  that  open  table  just  northward 
of  the  fireplace.  He  has  rinsed  the  lettuces  like  one 
does  a  hat  that’s  got  wet ;  he  has  culled  and  arranged 
his  “  vegetable  store,”  as  Goldsmith  hath  it ;  he  has 
perfumed  the  salad-bowl,  and  prepared  the  sauce. 
He  now  takes  an  onion  forth,  and,  by  cross  cuts,  re¬ 
duces  a  small  bar  of  it  to  the  finest  conceivable  dice 
(no  Florentine  mosaicbt  ever  reduced  his  lapis  lazuli 
tosuch  small  dice),  and  these,  half  timidly,  half  proud¬ 
ly,  he  scatters  into  the  thick,  turbid,  yellow  fluid.  Next 
he  snatches  up  hb  knife  and  fork,  and  gashes  the 
lettuces  and  endive,  and  soaks  the  small  undergrowth 
of  mustard  and  cress.  He  then  slashes  into  the  soft 
green  leaves  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  young  haymak¬ 
er,  a  woodman  working  by  contract,  a  fors^er  afraid 
of  surprise,  and  an  Indian  grass-cutter  anxious  about 
tigers  or  on  the  edge  of  a  snaky  jungle.  Even  the 
French  horsemen  with  the  “  long  sword,  saddle,  bri- 
uie,”  never  slashed  up  the  gay  Mamelukes  of  Mourad 
Bey  half  as  fast  in  thpse  green  lentil  fields  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramids.  A  moment  ago  the  lettuces  were 
distinct  plants,  green-yellow  umbrellas  without  han¬ 
dles,  and  with  white  milky  stumps  for  ferrules ;  now 
they  are  mere  green  square  segments  glistening  with 
oil  and  brown  with  vinegar.  There  is  a  natful 
of  them  to  browse  upon. 

The  Q.  C.  smiles,  and  only  wishes  the  German 
professor  could  be  witness  of  his  present  ^ill  and 
dexterity.  He  is  an  apt  pupil  of  Epicurus,  and  all 
this  time  his  appetite  is  whetting  at  the  sight  of  the 
slowly  preparing  dish.  The  salad  is  all  but  ready : 
now,  calling  for  another  bowl,  the  Q.  C.,  with  the 
deftness  of  an  Indian  juggler,  claps  the  empty  bowl 
on  the  top  of  the  full  one,  which  he  has  first  stirred 
with  an  “  energy  divine,”  and  reverses  the  contents 
of  the  full  one  into  the  empty,  so  that  the  oil  and 
vinegar  descend  in  a  heavy  soaking  rain  through 
the  pile  of  green  leafage ;  the  salad  is  at  last  ready, 
—  “a  dish  for  the  gods.” 

At  thb  moment  in  comes  the  chop,  of  a  delicious 
brown ;  the  gravy  moistening  its  comely  plump 
cheek,  settling  here  and  there  in  the  dimples  in 
little  warm  savory  poob,  highly  appetizing.  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  waiter,  brubing  the  leathery  jacket  of  the 
potato  dexterously  in  his  napkin,  tumbles  out  the 
hot  flour.  A  moment  after  he  appears  with  a  pot  of 
silvery-pewter  full  of  frothy  stout.  Kings,  kaisers, 
princes,  can  all  your  ragouts  and  fricandeaus  match 
a  homely  meal  like  this  ?  Alderman  of  the  fattest, 
your  calipash  b  trash  compared  to  thb. 

A  solitary  club  dinner  is  pleasant  when  you  are 
in  a  contemplative  mood,  or  want  to  observe  the  hu¬ 
mors  of  your  neighbors.  It  is  amusing  to  see  old 
Major  Crabtree  write  on  the  back  of  his  bill  hb  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  soapy  potatoes,  for  the  seventeenth 
time  soapy ;  or  that  enormous  eater,  Doctor  Dodson, 
crown  his  cyclopean  meal  by  piles  of  pancakes  and 
a  bottle  of  heavy  port.  But  one  soon  exhausts  the 
humors  of  a  club;  a  tavern  presents  a  larger  and 
more  varying  flood  of  character.  Another  charm 
about  the  solitary  tavern  dinner,  such  as  the  Q.  C.  b 
now  enjoying,  b,  that  it  excites  to  pleasant  contem¬ 


plation.  One  cannot  think  when  busy  talking,  and 
thinking  excites  digestion  and  quickens  the  gastric 
juice.  Solitude  and  society  are  both  good  in  their 
way ;  but  after  the  work  of  the  morning  a  tired  man 
is  sometimes  glad  to  ruminate  alone.  It  is  only  the 
fanatic  in  business,  or  the  itiad  hunter  after  money, 
who  stand-  at  a  buTet,  like  hordes  at  a  nianger, 
gobble  up  their  quantum,  and  madly  plunge  again 
into  business,  to  the  total  destruction  of  their  diges¬ 
tive  powers,  and  to  the  loss,  perhaps  forever,  of  all 
spiritual  enjoyment  in  a  good  dinner. 

The  Q.  C.  eats  hb  salad  in  the  French  way, 
alone ;  and,  as  he  gazes,  hb  thoughts  revert  pleasant¬ 
ly  to  old  days  in  Paris,  with  the  salad-ma^er  Pro¬ 
fessor,  long  since  hud  at  rest  in  P^re  la  Chaise,  under 
shelter  of  Balzac’s  tomb,  on  that  rising  ground  where 
there  b  such  a  fine  view  of  Paris  and  the  little  blue 
dome  of  the  Invalides  shows  through  the  clear 
sapphirine  air  of  the  smokeless  and  beautiful  city. 
He  thinks  of  old  student  days,  of  a  certain  pretty 
rosy  brown  face  that  used  to  haunt  him  from  an 
opposite  attic  window,  of  long  walks  to  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  of  the  table  d’hdte  at  Meurice’s,  where  he 
first  met  the  lady  who  is  now  his  wife,  of  the  lower¬ 
ing  day  there  before  the  revolution  that  drove  out 
Charles  the  Tenth,  with  its  rumble  of  artillery  and 
sound  of  distant  firing.  Then  suddenly  breaking 
from  thb  land  of  memory  he  calb  Edwai^,  and  says 
sternly,  — 

“  Bring  me  a  pint  of  the  port,  mind  it  b  the  port, 
and,  Edward,  some  cheese.” 

The  special  charm  of  a  salad,  the  poetry  of  it,  in 
fact,  b  on  a  hot  day  in  summer,  when  the  London 
pavement  is  hot  enough  to  cook  a  chop ;  when  the 
paint  on  the  shop  doors  is  blistering,  and  police¬ 
men’s  brains  are  grilling  like  toast  cheese  inside 
their  helmets;  when  cabmen,  very  choleric  and 
short  in  temper,  keep  taking  blue  handkerchiefs  out 
of  their  hats  and  deishing  them  in  again  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  knock  out  the  crowns,  and  street 
apple-women  fall  asleep  totally  heedless  of  custom 
or  urchin  thieves ;  when  shop-boys  drip  pattens  on 
the  pavement  with  their  water-cans,  and  splash  any 
person  they  can  safely ;  when  Clapham  omnibus- 
drivers  are  thirstier  than  usual,  and  drain  oft  stout 
faster  than  their  smoking  horses  suck  up  the  pails- 
ful  of  water  held  up  to  them  by  the  ostlers  at  the 
half-way  house ;  when  in  the  West  End  squares 
pleasant  music  oozes  from  open  windows  and  Ven¬ 
etian  blinds ;  when  Covent  Garden  is  one  vast 
flower-bed,  and  smelb  like  Bucklersbury  at  simple 
time  ” ;  when  dirty-looking  men,  »ther  burglars  tired 
of  the  night’s  prowl,  or  idle  mechanics,  go  to  sleep 
face  downwards  in  the  parks,  and  give  them  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  battle-fields,  and  the  Achilles,  though 
not  over-clr  rhed,  is  so  hot  that  he ’d  scorch  you  if 
you  touched  him,  —  then,  I  say,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  retire  into  some  old-fashioned  tavern,  —  the 
Mitre,  where  Doctor  Johnson  planned  with  Boswell 
his  venturous  trip  to  the  Hebrides ;  or  the  Cheshire 
Cheese,  which  Goldsmith  used  to  frequent,  —  go  and 
refresh  your  body  with  a  steak,  and  your  eyes  with 
a  salad.  As  you  stir  up  that  mobt  foliage,  the  fa¬ 
tigue  and  dust  and  heat  and  stuffiness  of  London 
pass  from  you,  and  there  arise  thoughts  of 

“  Flora  and  the  country  green. 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth,” 

and  of 

“  Grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  rruit<tree  vild,* 

White  hairthom,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine, 

Fast-fading  violets  covered  np  in  leaves.” 

At  such  times  I  fancy  myself  again  in  my  own 
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country  ncwden.  bentinf  the  dvk  earth  from  the 
fibrous  root  of  tte  portly  h»ttucea,  whose  larjte  hearts 
hare  almost  burst  the  bam  sones  that  bind  them, 
drawing  carefully  my  pink  radishes,  or  liftin|^  out 
tenderly  the  young  onions  with  heads  scarcely  bigger 
than  bodkins ;  if  I  direst  myself  of  culinary  twughts, 
I  iaugine  myself  lazily  lying  oa  my  back,  buried  in 
flowering  gram,  jnst  ripe  for  the  scythe,  watching  a 
foot  'abore  me  an  orange^elled  lady-bird  climbing 
a  gram  stalk,  or  sonm  little  blue  butterflies  flickering 
round  a  honey-sweet  clorei>4ower. 

The  old  French  proverb  maker,  who  said, — 

“(ttt  Si  am  smSs  smais 
JM  n  SsetW^fc*  ualade,* 

had  many  other  wise  saws  relating  to  food,  of  mors 
or  lem  ralue,  such  aa, 

<‘6Mam,aU<iil,aD«aUai«o«ar(htst.  I 

Tsai,  fonta  and  Ash  All  the  ehaicfaranls. 

Take  the  sUddle  af  vine,  the  htp  of  oil,  and  the  bottom  of  hooejr. 

amr  peais,  Vlas  or  the  prlmk. 

aUer  meloa,  vlas  b  a  hkm. 

Tm  mtan  drink  as  much  after  an  egf  as  alter  an  as. 

Of  all  salads  lolater  salad  is  the  most  pictnrswjue. 
The  red-skinned  flesh  of  the  creature  contrasts 
exquisitely  (was  surely  intended  to  contrast  exquis¬ 
itely)  with  the  tender  April  grera  of  the  virgin 
lettuce.  To  psrody  Brilw  Snverin,  may  I  not  sny, 
Pswerflil  kings,  invincibls  paladins,  friends  of  Nero 
and  Heliagawus,  how  I  pi^  you,  for  you  did  not 
know  the  lobster  salad !  The  very  scarlet  of  tbs 
lobatar-shell  gives  one  aa  appetite.  With  what  a 
keen  pleasure  one  cleaves  toe  crimson  plate-armor 
of  the  sea  monster  throngh  with  one,  steady,  strong 
pressure  from  head  to  heel;  from  his  little  black 
prominent  beads  of  ^es  to  the  last  brown  filament 
of  his  lanlike  taiL  Easily  as  an  almond  from  its 
soft  shell,  gently  as  a  coin  from  a  mould,  comes  the 
plastic  flash.  We  toss  it  into  the  bed  of  lettuce 
leavas,  and  prepare  for  the  sauce.  We  make  it  like 
Mn.  Bundall,  bstt  with  this  diflsrence,  that  we  put 
more  oil  and  lam  vinegar,  and  we  do  not  forjmt  es- 
senos  of  smekovy,  mushroom  katchnp,  hard-boiled 
egp,  or  •  httts  moUifyiag  cruam,  tkat  Inbricates 
eyer^Ung  like  good-uaturu  dom  life. 

luslmd  potatoi,  rubbed  down  with  cream,  mus¬ 
tard,  and  salt,  is  no  bad  substitute  for  egg,  and  im- 
pmts  to  a  salad  a  new  and  not  unpleasing  flavor. 
Tomatoes  —  those  warm  orange  •  lobed  tropical 
“pnmmm  d'amoar*’  —  are  excellent,  too,  in  a  salad. 
Tnair  rich-flavorsd  palp  and  skin,  warm  as  capji- 
cnam,  are  inoomparable,  if  well  snrimd  and  diffused 
on  a  pf'o^  finendiy  footing  wim  the  other  ingre- 
disnta  Frsnch  beMs,  too,  the  most  delicate  of 
voastablm,  maka  a  salad  of  great  merit.  You  must 
bod  tha  baaae  aa  uaaal  fitr  tha  table,  than  aux  a 
drsmiag  in  tha  following  proportions :  — 
turn  mnttnrd  ladles  ^  mastard, 

Foar  salt  ladles  of  salt. 

Three  dssmrt-spoonfnls  of  asMaoa  of  anchovy. 
Four  ditto  of  mashroom  ketchup,* 

Tbraa  ditto  of  the  beat  Italian  M, 

Twelve  ditto  of  vinegar. 

Three  unboiled  eggs. 

ne  Spenish  nse  pomegranates  in  their  salads. 
For  myself  1  ditlikn  roat  fimt,  with  the  dhell  liked 
baked  clay.  The  Arab  poets  may  compare  the  Hps 
of  those  they  love  to  the  rosy,  fleshy  pips  of  the 
pomegranate,  but  to  my  mind  the  acid  is  of  an  un¬ 
interesting,  insipid,  and  rather  disagreeable  char¬ 
acter.  Perhaps  they  are  grateful  to  men  choked 
with  the  dusty  beat  of  a  Spanish  summer;  bat  when 
one  can  pick  from  the  green  parent  tree  an  orange 
just  yelloving,  who  would  eat  the  poor  watery  fruit 


of  Graaada  ?  Still,  to  the  epicure,  eager  for  nov¬ 
elty,  the  thing  is  worth  a  tri^  —  at  the  worst  it  is 
only  a  bowl  of  salad  to  be  throwa  away ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  servants  won’t  est  what  thsir  masten  dm 
like. 

I  In  the  time  of  the  Regency  an  old  French  emigrf 
of  taste  and  refinement,  an  epicurean  marquis,  who 
had,  perliaps,  often  snppad  at  the  Petit  Trianon 
with  tbe^  thoughtless,  laughing  ladiss  of  poor  Muis 
Antoinette,  or  revelled  with  Egalitd  in  the  Palais 
Ro)ral,  on  dishes  rarer  and  stranger  than  even  night¬ 
ingales’  brains,  or  stewed  cananes,  — attended  per- 
tim  at  the  West  Ead  as  a  praparer  of  salads.  He 
carried  with  him  a  mahogany  case  fall  of  aaocea  and 
esaenoes,  and  the  result  wap  (well  only  a  Spaniard 
could  exprem  it  by  joining  the  tips  of  his  five  joined 
fingers,  and  then  blowing  them  apart  with  a  kim),— 

“  Whew  I  Perfoetfoal  ” 

The  old  emigrd  made  a  fortnne,  and  returned 
with  the  Bonrbons  to  regenerate  the  French  with  a 
new  salad  mixture.  Ventre  de  St  Gris  1  that  man 
would  have  deserved  a  Loudon  statue  aa  much  m 
the  Duke  of  York  or  Jenner,  hud  he  only  left  os 
his  recipe. 

If  tradition  be  eorreet,  the  Boi  de  la  aalade  con¬ 
structed  his  finest  work  somewhiU  on  these  lines :  — 

He  choped  up  three  anchovies  with  a  little  shal¬ 
lot  and  some  parsley ;  these  he  threw  into  a  bowl, 
with  a  little  mustara  and  soft,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  oil,  and  one  brimming  over  of  vinegar;  when 
madly  mixed,  he  added  to  these  extremely  thin 
short  slices  of  Westphalia  ham,  or  the  finest  roast 
beef,  which  he  first  steeped  in  the  seasoning.  He 
tlien  covered  the  bowl,  and  in  three  hours  the  salad 
wm  fit  for  table.  He  garnished  with  parsley 
and  a  few  wafers  of  bacon.  Perfectioa  is  not  the 
word.  A  dying  man  could  get  up  to  taste  that 
salad.  Let  that  salad  be  the  tonchstone  of  all 
French  cooka.  Lat  if  ba  tha  firot  qaastion  to  as¬ 
pirants,  ^  Do  yon  know  how  to  conatruct  (‘  make ' 
IS  a  word  degrading  to  tha  grand  science)  —  do  you 
know,  monsieur,  how  to  oonstrnet  the  Salade  des 
Hesperides  ?  ”  If  the  wretch  says  **  No,”  look  down 
again  oa  your  blotting-paper,  bow,  and  glance  at 
tlie  door.  As  the  Connt  de  M.  once  said  to  Talley¬ 
rand  of  a  candidate  for  a  aecretarysbip :  — 

•  **1  have  no  'great  opinion  of  this  man’s  mind; 
he  has  never  eaten  pudding  h  la  Bichelien,  and  he 
does  not  know  the  cutlet  k  la  Saubiee.” 

As  Brillat  Saverin  says,  profouadiy,  It  is  chiefly 
men  at  intellect  who  hold  good  eating  in  honor ;  this 
h«rd  is  not  capabla  of  msutnl  operatioo  which 
oonsists  in  a  loog  sequauce  of  appreoiationA  and 
many  severe  decisKins  «  the  judgment.” 


FOREIGN  NO’TES. 

Tbb  ex-King  of  Hanover  is  engaged  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  proof-Meets  of  his  “Lieder,”  which  will 
soon  be  published. 

It  appears  that  the  Prince  Imperial  has  decided 
ransicai  tastes,  which  the  Emperor  does  not  wish  to 
be  cultivated  to  any  extraordinary  degree,  as  he 
does  not  ambition  for  his  son  the  rSle  m  a  tronba- 
donr,  so  nnfortnnately  adopted  by  tliu  young  King 
of  Bavaria. 

Thr  llarouis  de  Belot,  c^brated,  not  for  any 
remarkable  oiscovery  or  liter^  work,  bat  for  hav¬ 
ing  driven  a  phaeton  with  silver  wheels,  recently 
married  the  daughter  of  Comte  de  hlalaret,  French 
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Ambundor  to  Floraaeo;  on  which  occasion  fifty 
equipages  and  as  many,  if  not  more,  powdered  foot- 
■en  are  reported  to  hare  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  on  the  Place  Notre  Dime  des  Vktoires. 

Litxxabt  men  in  Egypt  must  be  rather  over¬ 
worked.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  vear 
there  has  been  regularly  poblisbed  every  week  at 
Cairo  a  journal  ciJled  the  Politique  Morale,  printed 
in  three  languages, —  French,  Armenian,  and  Turk¬ 
ish, —  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  which  is  also  sole 
contributor,  compositor,  corrector,  and  distributor. 
The  name  of  this  energetic  indi^ual  is  Charles 
Akdjallemi  This  puier  gives  a  ven  singular  idea  of 
the  ladies  of  the  mace,  since  it  finds  it  necessary 
to  inform  them,  that  “  the  first  of  ornaments  is 
cleanliness  —  that  of  the  body  consisting  in  taking 
a  bath  once  a  month  1 " 

Bravo,  Charles  Akdjallem  f 

Cobwbili.b’s  house,  in  Paris,  18  Rue  d’Argente- 
nil,  is  doomed  to  destruction.  The  Haussmaniu  fiat 
has  gone  forth,  and  the  historic  walls  will  speedily 
be  reduced  to  dust  beneath  the  city  pickaxes.  An- 
hqnarians  asay  groan  over  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  ruthlesuy  sweeps  all  that  is  antique  and  ven¬ 
erable  iato  the  dtast-hole;  but  Paris  must  have 
another  avenue,  and  this  new  one  is  to  surpass  in 
breadth  and  augnifioence  anv  aa  yet  erect^,  and 
will  run  fimn  thd  Boulevard  aes  Calcines  right  up 
to  the  Place  du  Thditre  Fhtnqais/so  one  will  drive 
over  the  spot  where  Corneille  wrote  his  tragedies  to 
see  them  acted  at  the  Franqak. 

A  CORRESPONDEXT  of  the  London  Times,  writing 
from  Greenwich,  lately  explained  that  a  brilliant 
noonday  star  or  comet  sign^ized  by  a  previous  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  same  journal  b  the  planet  Venus, 
not  uncommonly  visible  at  noon  at  this  time  of  her 
greatest  brilliancy.  The  sight  of  the  same  planet  at 
noon  on  the  29th  of  May,  1630,  the  day  of  the  birth 
of  Charles  II.,  created  a  great  sensation  ;  it  was  seen 
as  his  father  was  proceeding  to  St.  Paul’s  to  give 
thanks  for  the  Prince’s  birth  ;  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  new  star,  and  an  omen  of  bright  promise  for  the 
new-born  Prince.  Cowley,  Waller,  and  Dryden 
have  all  celebrated  this  supposed  auspicious  star  af¬ 
ter  Charles  II.’s  restoration  :  — 

N«  star  amongst  je  all  did,  I  believe, 

Socta  rigorous  assists  noe  give. 

As  that  which,  tUitj  gwars  ago, 

At  Charles  his  birth,  did,  in  despite 
Of  the  proud  soa’s  meridian  Ught, 

Hia  fotura  glories  and  thli  gear  Ibreshow. 

Cowley Ode  on  lie  Meetoratioa, 
His  IhDoghU  riia  higher  whan  ba  doca  relect 
Oh  what  the  vorid  mag  froa  that  star  expect, 

Which  at  hii  birth  appeared,  to  1st  na  me 
Oar  lor  hU  sake  could  with  the  night  agree. 

ffaller’e  Poem  on  St-  Jamee’e  Park. 

Or  one  that  bright  oompaniun  at  the  sun. 

Whom  glorious  aspect  sealed  oar  new-born  King. 

And  now,  a  round  of  greater  years  hegoa, 

Msv  infliMaM  from  bis  waUa  of  Mht  did  bring. 

Drydon’e  JWnua  Miroitlie. 

Lilly  the  utrologer  identified  the  phenomenon  u 
the  pUnet  Venus. 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  overhauls  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sawyer  in  the  following  fashion :  “  Conlessions 
we  easily  made,  and  there  are  writer*  who  consider 
that  paradoxes  are  clever.  One  of  these  evidently 
is  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  who  contributes  to  Be/yiw- 
via  a  paper  entitled  ‘  Disagreeable  People,’  which 
he  begins  thus :  *  I  confow  to  a  liking  for  disagreea¬ 
ble  people.’  To  be  plain,  this  is  simply  an  untruth 
uttered  f^  efieet  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 


odors,  sour  beer,  or  street  music.  Some  people 
indeed  do  pretend  to  like  street  music ;  but  they  are 
disagreeable  people,  and  dieaareeable  peopfo  may 
be  presumed  to  hke  disagreeimle  thinga  Perhaps, 
therefore,  we  mey  arrive  at  this  conclnsioo,  that 
disagreeable  people  Kke  disagreeable  people.  In 
this  predicamen  t  can  we  say  otherwise  than  that  Mr. 
Sawyer,  upon  his  own  confession,  mmt  be  a  disa¬ 
greeable  person  ?  If  men  will  write  foolish  para¬ 
doxes  to  catch  a  readePs  eye,  and  make  him  read 
the  twaddle  which  foUona,  they  must  accept  the 
coDsequences.” 

Ari  Louis  Burger,  the  well-known  anthtn'  and  phi¬ 
lologist,  was  walking  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Uy- 
s^,  one  day  during  the  Exhibidon  in  Paris  last 
year,  he  hemxl  a  familiar  voice  exclaiming,  “  Buy 
some  nuts  of  a  poor  man,  air ;  twenty  for  a  penny  I  ” 
What !  ”  said  Burger,  looking  upland  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  old  barber,  ^  are  you  selli!^  note  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  sir,  I  have  been  unfortunate,”  was  the  repl^. 

^  But  this  is  no  businew  for  a  man  like  yoo,”  said 
Burger. 

“  O,  sir,  if  you  could  only  tell  me  something 
better  to  do  I  ”  returned  the  barber,  with  a  sigh. 

Burger  was  touched.  He  reflected  a  moment, 
then,  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  memorandum-book,  he 
wrote  for  a  tew  moments,  and  handed  it  to  the  man, 
saying,  Take  this  to  a  prindn^-office,  and  h^ve  a 
hundred  copies  struck  off ;  here  is  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Get  a  license  fiom  the  PrefSectoro  of  the 
Police,  and  sell  them  at  two  sous  a  copy,  and  you 
will  have  bread  on  the  spot.  The  strangers  who 
visit  Paris  cannot  refuse  thn  tribute  to  the  name  of 
Go<l,  printed  in  so  many  different  ways.” 

The  barber  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  was  always  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Exhibidon,  selling  the  follow¬ 
ing  hand-bill :  — 

The  Xante  of  God  in  Forty-eight  Languages. 


Ilrbrev,  Elohim  or  Eloah. 
CbaUitio,  Elai. 

Auyriiui,  Ellai. 

Syriac  anti  Turkish,  Alai. 
Malajr,  Alia. 

Arabic,  Altai. 

Lansuafii;  of  tbe  Magi,  Orel. 
Old  Egyptian,  Tent. 
.Annorisn,  Tonti. 

ModETD  Egyptian,  Tonn. 
Graek,  Tieos. 

Crrtan,  Tiioe. 

.fiolian  and  Doric,  tloe. 
Latin,  Dene, 
how  lattin,  ZHex. 

Celtic  and  old  IraUis, 
Vreneb,  Dien. 

Spanish,  Diot. 

Portugueae,  Deoe. 

Old  OcTMo,  Diet. 
Proven^a^  Dion, 
how  Breton,  Done. 

Italian,  Dio. 
lriib,M«. 


I  Olala  tongue,  Deu. 

\  (j«nn:ui  and  Swiss,  Gott. 

I  Flemish,  Ooed. 

Dutch,  Godt. 

I  Bugliab  and  old  ^axon,  God. 
Ti^nk;,  Ooti. 

'  Danish  and  Swedish,  Gut. 

I  Norwegian,  Gud. 

,  Slavic,  Bud. 

!  Polish,  Boy. 

'  Polaca,  Bung. 

:  Lapp,  JuHna!. 

Finnish,  Jumala. 

I  Runic,  At. 

Panr.oi-.ian,  letu. 

^mblii'.n,  Fetior. 
iiinduetanee.  Rain. 

Coromandel,  Brana. 

Tartar,  Mayatal. 

Persian,  Sire. 

Chinese,  Pruesa. 
i  Japanese,  Goeznr. 

I  Madagascar,  Zannar. 

'  Peruvian,  Pachoeamae. 

A  few  days  after  Burger  met  the  barber. 

**  Well,”  said  he,  has  tbe  holy  name  of  God 
brought  you  good  luck  'I  ” 

**  Yes,  indera,  sir,”  said  tbe  barber.  “  I  kU  on  an 
average  a  hundred  copies  a  day  at  two  sous  each,  or 
ten  francs;  but  the  strangers  are  generoua;  some 
give  me  ten  sous,  and  others  twenty.  I  have  even 
received  two  francs  for  a  copy ;  so  that,  all  told,  I 
am  making  five-and-twenty  francs  a  day.” 

“  Five-and-twenty  francs  a  day  1  ”  mid  Burger. 

**  Yea,  sir ;  thanks  to  your  kindness,”  be  replied. 

“  The  deuce !  ”  thought  Burger,  as  he  walked 
away.  “  If  I  were  not  a  literary  man,  I  would  turn 
pedler  or  puUitber ;  there  is  nothing  so  profitable  as 


for  a  man  to  confess  to  a  liking  for  disagreeable  j  selling  the  learning  or  wit  of  others.” 


& 


EVERY  SATURDAY'. 


GENTLE  ALICE  BROWN  “  ^  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with  pretty  purple  i! 

eyes,  ! 

It  was  a  robber’s  daughter,  and. her  name  was  I’ve  noticed  at  my  window,  as  I’ve  sat  a  catching  I 
Alice  Brown,  '  •  flies ;  _ 

Her  father  was  the  terror  of  a  small  Italian  town  ;  He  passes  by  it  every  day  as  certain  as  can  be,  — 

Her  mother  was  a  foolish,  weak,  but  amiable  old  I  Uuih  to  uy  I're  winked  at  Um,  ud  he  hti  winked  at  me  l" 
thing; 

But  it  is  n’t  of  her  parents  that  I’m  goinjr'for  to  “  For  shame,”  said  Father  Paul,  “  my  erring  daugh- 
sing.  ter !  On  my  word 

.  ...  .  .  . ,  .  .  ,  This  is  the  most  distressing  news  that  I  have  ever 

As  Alice  was  a  sitting  at  lier  window-sill  one  day,  heard 

A  beautiful  young  gentleman  he  chanced  to  pass  nauglity  girl,  your  excellent  papa  has  pledged 

tiiAt  w fty )  Y'Oui*  lidnd 

She  cast  her  eyes  upon  him.  and  he  looked  so  good  a  promising  young  robber,  the  Lieutenant  of  hU 
and  true,  i  .7  •' 

That  she  thought,  “  I  could  bo  happy  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  like  you!  «  dreadful  piece  of  news  will  pain  your  worthy 

And  every  morning  passed  her  house  that  cream  of  parents  so !  ,  _ 

gentlemen  They  are  the  most  remunerative  customers  I  know  ; 

She  knew  she  might  expect  him  at  a  quarter  unto  For  many  many  years  they’ve  kept  starvation  from 
ten.  doors, 

A  sorter  in  the  Custom-house,  it  was  his  daily  road,  ^  never  knew  so  criminal  a  family  as  yours  ! 

(The  Custom-house  was  fifteen  minutes’  walk  from 

her  abode.)  “  The  common  county  folk  in  this  insipid  neighbor¬ 

hood 

But  Alice  was  a  pious  girl,  who  knew  it  was  n’t  wise  Have  nothing  to  confess,  they’re  so  ridiculously  ! 
To  look  at  strange  young  sorters  with  expressive  good ; 

purple  eyes;  And  if  you  marry  anyone  respectable  at  all. 

So  she  sought  the  village  priest  to  whom  her  family  Why,  you  ’ll  reform,  and  what  will  then  become  of 
confessed,  —  Father  Paul  ?  ” 

The  priest  by  whom  their  little  sins  were  carefully 

assess^.  'The  worthy  priest,  he  up  and  drew  his  cowl  upon 

“  O  holy  father,  ^  Alice  said,  “^t  would  grieve  you,  ^^d  started  off  in  haste  to  tell  the  news  to  Robber 
— would  it  not  1*  —  Brown  • 

To  direover  that  I  was  a  most  disreputable  lot  !  jo  tell  him  how  his  daughter,  who  was  now  for 

Of  all  unhappy  sinners  1  m  the  most  unhappy  marriage  fit, 

one  *  Had  winked  upon  a  sorter,  who  reciprocated  it. 

The  padre  said,  “  Whatever  have  you  been  and 

gone  and  done  ?  Good  Robber  Brown  he  muffled  up  his  anger  pretty 

“  I  have  helped  mamma  to  steal  a  little  kiddy  from  .  well,  .  , 

dad  “  I  ^  notion,  and  that  notion  I  will 

I ’ve  assisted  dear  papa  in  cutting  up  a  little  lad.  . 

I ’ve  planned  a  little  burglary,  and  forged  a  little  ^  will  nab  this  gay  young  sorter,  terrify  him  into 
check,  .  , .  .  . 

A  nd  slain  a  little  baby  for  the  coral  on  its  neck !  ”  .  S®*'  gentle  wife  to  chop  him  into  little 

bits. 

The  worthy  pastor  heaved  a  sigh,  and  dropped  a  . 

silent  tear, _  '  “  I ’ve  studied  human  nature,  and  I  know  a  thing  or 

And  said,  “  Y'ou  mus’ n’t  judge  yourself  too  heavily,  two; 

my  dear, _  Though  a  girl  may  fondly  love  a  living  gent, —  as 

It ’s  wrong  to  murder  babies  little  corals  for  to  many  do,  — 

fleece  A  feeling  of  disgust  upon  her  senses  there  will  fall 

But  sins  like  these  one  expiates  at  half  a  crown  a-  When  she  looks  upon  his  body  chopped  particularly 
piece.  small.” 

“  Girls  will  be  girls, — you ’re  very  young  and  flighty  He  traced  that  gallant  sorter  to  a  still  suburban 
in  your  mind  ;  square ; 

Old  heads  upon  young  shoulders  we  must  not  expect  He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  seized  him  un¬ 
to  find :  ,  aware ; 

'  We  mus’  n’t  be  too  hard  upon  these  little  girlish  He  took  a  life-preserver,  and  he  hit  him  on  the  head, 
tricks,  —  And  Mrs.  Brown  dissected  him  before  she  went  to 

Let ’s  see,  —  five  crimes  at  half  a  crown,  —  exactly  bed. 

twelve-and-six.” 

And  pretty  little  Alice  grew  more  settled  in  her 
“  O  father,”  little  Alice  cried,  “  your  kindness  makes  mind, 

me  weep.  She  never  more  was  guilty  of  a  weakness  of  the 

You  do  these  little  things  for  ine  so  singularly  kind, 

cheap, —  Until  at  length  good  Robber  Brown  bestowed  her 

Your  thoughtful  liberality  I  never  can  forget ;  pretty  hand 

But,  O,  there  is  another  crime  1  have  n’t  mentioned  On  the  promising  young  robber,  the  Lieutenant  of 
yet  I .  his  band.  <  , 

F-  -  ■  ^ 
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